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THE OPPOSITION AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
kK one knows that it is impossible to please political 
adversaries, and the Conservatives cannot therefore be 
astonished to find that Liberal journals stigmatize the criticism 
and the inquiries to which the Government has been recently 
subjected in the House of Commons as exhibitions of the mere 
wantonness of faction. But it must be acknowledged that it 
is hard for an Opposition to know what it is to do. If it keeps 
uiet, and waits humbly and patiently while the Government 
ie as it pleases, nothing is easier than to show that there is 
_ no Opposition at all, and that the body which pretends to be 
an Opposition is a meek, worthless, decaying concern. If it 
calls the Government to account, and insists on full disclosures 
being made of what has been done by Ministers, it is said to 
be factious, unprincipled, and a mere hindrance to the easy ad- 
ministration of affairs. The Opposition is.gare to be blamed, 
whichever course it adopts, but it is impossible to avoid 
seeing that the country gains when the Opposition pursues 
the bolder path, and watches the Government with a 
jealous vigilance. Nor is it easy to perceive in what way the 
Opposition has lately exceeded its proper functions. It has 
called on the Government for explanations, and it has given 
the Government some significant warnings, but there was a 
fair case both for the warnings and for the exaction of 
explanations. The two principal topics that have occupied 
the attention of Parliament this Session, and the two on which 
the Opposition has acted distinctly as an a are the 
relations of England with America and Danish war. 
These are subjects on which the country may very naturally 
wish to know what the Government is doing, what are the 
principles on which it is acting, and what is the issue to which 
it supposes itself to be tending. If there are dangers which 
the Government has run or is running in matters of so much 
moment, it is in the highest degree expedient that these 
dangers should be appreciated by the public and by the 
Government itself. It has often been truly said that a 
Session of Parliament can never be termed useless, although 
no great measures may have been passed in it, so long 
as it has enabled the nation to understand the true posi- 
tion of its affairs; and the Opposition is the readiest and most 
effective instrument of attaining this understanding. The 
Government may, on the whole, be justified in the course it 
has taken, and great allowance may reasonably be made for 
Ministers dealing with difficult problems and events of a novel 
character; but it is most important that it should be clearly 
seen how. far this justification extends, and for what errors 
this allowance is to be made. In the cases, for ex- 
ample, arising from the relations of England as a neutral 
Power to the American belligerents, Parliament has 
had to notice occurrences so remarkable as the deten- 
tion of the property of British subjects by the British 
Government without any legal authority; the seizure 
of a belligerent vessel by British authorities under circum- 
stances which the ATrorNEY-GENERAL, who advised the seizure, 
now admits did not warrant it; and the murder of a British 
subject in broad daylight by a Federal officer. Was the 
Opposition to be expected to take no notice of matters like 
these, and to sit idly in sublime confidence that so ablea 
Government as the present is sure to be right, whatever it 
does? The action of the Government in all these cases is 
robably defensible, but that is the most that can be said; and 
arliamentary Government would offer very slight guarantees 
for the preservation of the rights of British subjects unless the 
Opposition called for and closely criticized the defence offered, 
where defence is apparently so much needed. So again, in the 
Danish business, the Government ve de: taking the best of all 
possible courses, but it is undeniable that the proposal of a Con- 
ference without an armistice is likely to prove abortive; and 
the Opposition is fully entitled to point out that this may 
easily a and that England loses by engaging in a series of 
nveatentd Biplomatic efforts, Even if we assume that a Con- 


ference which sits while war is still going on is likely to lead 
to a durable and satisfactory peace, and that the Government 
has been right in proposing such a Conference, it must still be 
allowed that the balance of advantage only inclines very slightly 
on the side of this proposal, and all, the disadvan it 
involves should be fully known and estimated beforehand. 

The Opposition undoubtedly takes up with great force any 
point on which it happens to fasten, because its leaders have 
now the strength of a great following, and because, if a 
contest is provoked, it feels the pleasure of conscious power. 
It criticizes the administration of affairs, not only from a 
vague sense of duty and in the interest of the nation, 
but because it thinks its turn for administering affairs may 
come soon. Nor can it be said that mere criticism of this sort 
ends in very little, and that the Opposition has no solid and 
tangible standing-ground unless it is prepared to advocate, 
and if in office to pursue, a totally different policy from that to 
which the Government has adhered. It is true that it is a 
misfortune to the Conservatives that they have no distinct 
policy, and this is in some measure the fault of the prin- 
ciples they profess and the chiefs they serve under; but it 
arises in part from the leaders of the Conservative party being 
brought at present under influences which equally affect the 
leaders of the Government, and to which loyalty and respect 
for sorrow dispose them, as politicians, unduly to yield. But 
even although no distinct policy may be proposed, it is still 
open to the Opposition to contend that the administration of 
affairs is such as to call for the disapprobation of the House. 
The present Government came into office mainly on the ground 
that the relations of Lord Dersy’s Ministry with France were 
not sufficiently cordial. Lord PaLmerston did not contend that 
England ought to have adopted a different policy in the 
Italian war. He did not wish we had landed troops at 
Venice or crushed the Austrian fleet, but he induced his 
supporters to think that we ought to be more friendly with 
France and to show our sympathies with her more plainly. 
In the same way, at the present time, the Opposition may 
agree that England is not called on to fight Germany, 
and that Denmark must be left to herself as Poland 
was; but it may contend that a change ought to be made 
in our way of treating Continental nations, and that we should 
not give reason to suppose that we intend to afford our 
friends material assistance unless we are quite clear that this 
is our intention. There is as much ground for saying that this 
would be a basis of policy distinct from that of Lord Russex, 
as there was for supposing, when the present Ministry was 
formed, that Lord PaLmerston’s policy towards France would 
be different from that of Lord Dersy. At the same time, 
although the Opposition may make it clear that the adminis- 
tration of affairs, and —- foreign affairs, admits of 
a palpable distinction being drawn between that which is 
and that which should be, and although this is quite 
enough justification for an Opposition, it by no means 
follows that, even if on this particular point they are 
right, it would be for the benefit of the country they should 
come into office. A change of Ministry is at any 
time a very serious thing, and, with so many clouds hanging 
over both the New and the Old World, a change of Ministry 
would be more serious than usual. In this particular depart- 
ment of foreign affairs the Conservatives happen also to be 
especially weak. They would have to face either the glaring 
incompetence of Lord Dessau or the deep distrust of the 
character of Mr. Diskax.i which prevails, not only in Parlia- 
ment and in the country, but in the Conservative party itself. 
Nor is it to be denied that, however convinced Lord Dersy 
may be of the necessity of maintaining our present neutral 
attitude, there would be a general feeling that a war would 
come more easily if a Conservative Government were in office, 
and that the very apprehension of this is itself an evil. 

It is reasonable that a so strong numerically as the 
Conservatives should feel ves entitled to their turn of 
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wer, and the country would gain by the many able men 
expérience; bit for the presént if may be doubted whether, 
either for the gountry or the Conservatives, there is anything 
better than that they should still be the Opposition, but a 
powerful and vigilant Opposition. An accidental circumstance 
also contributes to make it just now more necessary than usual 
that a vigilant and powerful Opposition should exist. The 
Times has ceased to have any opinions of its own, Whatever 
Lord Patmerston and his colleagues say it applauds; what- 
ever they do it proves to be right in the very nature 
of things; whatever blunders or faults they commit it 
excuses or passes by in silence. The motives which 
have led to this complete identification of the Zimes with the 
Government are, we may be sure, of the most honourable kind ; 
hor, if personal feeling intervenes, is it any disgrace to pay 
the tribute of even an excessive respect to so old and distin- 
guished a statesman as the occupant of Cambridge House. 
But it is a public loss that a journal which deservedly stands 
so high, and which contributes so largely to the formation of 
public opinion, should have been induced by zeal, or admira- 
tion, or gratitude, to give up altogether the task of criticizing 
@ particular Ministry. When, in the course of time, a Con- 
servative Ministry takes office, we may hope that the 7imes 
will feel the invigorating effects of the change and return to 
that attitude of impartial criticism which alone is worthy of 
the highest order of English journalism. The Conservatives 
well deserve to have a fair trial, and to be treated with the 
respect due to a body of men who represent so much of the 
wealth and force and so many of the traditions of the country. 
But we may be sure that there will be plenty of room for 
fair criticism in the conduct of a party which is led by men 
so dangerous as Mr. Disragii and so weak as Lord Matmes- 
sury and Lord CHELMsForD, and which necessarily, from its 
very constitution, stands to some degree in antagonism to that 
great though vague and sometimes dangerous movement 
which derives its impulse from the advancing thought of the 
modern world, 


AMERICA. 


HE commencement of the Presidential contest in the United 
States has been postponed to a later period than usual, and 

it will excite comparatively little interest in foreign countries. 
Perhaps all ee may feel that the election in November 
will mainly depend on circumstances which it is at present 
impossible to foresee. A disastrous campaign might render 
the war unpopular and restore the Democrats to power ; and, 
on the other hand, two or three brilliant victories would in- 
terpose a formidable rival between Mr. Lincoty and his hopes. 
Mr. Cuase’s prospects are especially unsatisfactory, as any 
popularity which he may enjoy is founded on the acknow- 
ledged skill with which he has fed the war and built up an 
unprecedented debt. Whatever may be the fortunes of the 
contending armies, the finances must suffer by the continued 
drain on the Treasury. If the issue of paper money is 
checked, the Government will find increased difficulty in 
borrowing, and even a small increase of the currency 
will visibly depreciate its value. It is true that Mr. 
Cuase is a patriot as well as a financier, and that 
he adopts the most extreme theories of the domi- 
nant Republican party; but Mr. Lincotn has of late 
shown himself equally pliable, and in his proclamations for 
liberating the slaves and for punishing the leaders of the 
Secession under pretext of an amnesty, he has accomplished 
revolutionary acts which will be more fully trusted than the 
loudest professions. In the absence of any general of high 
reputation, the Presipent has for three years been the most 
conspicuous person in the country ; and although he was him- 
self selected exclusively on the ground of his obscurity, it is 
highly improbable that any unknown candidate should be pre- 
ferred in the midst of a war. General M‘CieLian, who has 
been proposed by a section of the Democrats, has no recent 
victories to show, although his repulse of the enemy from Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania was one of the most creditable exploits 
of the war. Whether the election is made by a popular vote 
or by the House of Representatives, it would seem that, unless 
a sudden reverse of fortune occurs, the success of the Demo- 
erats is scarcely possible. The choice of General M‘CLeLLan 
would involve a censure on the whole recent policy of the 
Government and Congress, as well as on the conduct of the 
war; and as the majority, to all appearance, favours violent 
measures, there can be little disposition to elect a President 
whose elaims are almost exclusively founded on his dismissal 
by Mr. Luxcoun. General Fremont is the nominee of a 
faction which is still smaller in numbers, although it is at 


resent active and powerful. Even if the fanatical Abo- 


itionists were strong enough to force their candidate on the > 


Republican party, a reasonable objection would be raised to 
the choice of almost the only titular general who lias seen n0 
real service during the war. On the whole, if circum- 
stances are not materially altered, the chances seem to be in 
favour of the re-election of Mr. Lixcoty. If he is not a man 
of commanding ability, he is probably, in a certain sense, 
honest, and he shares with heredita: tates the advan- 
tage of receiving credit for success, while his failures are for 
the most part imputed to his subordinates. 

There has never been any reason for ting the 
Presipent of intending to prolong his tenure of office 
by force. To European ee his plan for pack- 
ing his own election appears scarcely more justifiable ; 
but perhaps the personal advantage to be derived from 
sham votes may be less prominent in Mr. Lincoxn’s calcu- 
lations than the nominal restoration of the Union by 
the aid of the prescribed’ minorities in every Southern 
State. The elaborate contrivances by which the founders of 
the Constitution endeavoured to guard against undiluted 
democracy have produced a special electioneering science 
which none but Americans can thoroughly comprehend, As 
the State votes are units of different magnitude, a bare nu- 
merical majority in each of the requisite number of ‘the 
States will secure the return of a candidate. The most 
skilful jobber of four years ago had never contem- 
plated the possibility of creating States and Constitutions for 
the purpose of carrying a Presidential election. To by- 
standers the spectacle is curious, and it may ultimately prove 
instructive, but the censure which it provokes may be mode- 
rated by the reflection that no more plausible method of 
governing the conquered portions of the South has yet been 


suggested. As the inhabitants of the seceding States are irre- - 


vocably hostile to the Federal Government, it is only possible 
to control them by military force, but Mr. Lincoun and his 
advisers are painfully conscious that subject territories cannot 
at the same time be organic portions of a free and equal 
Republic. The apparent concurrence of Louisiana, of 
Arkansas, and of Tennessee is required to satisfy the outward 
world, and perhaps to reassure the conscience of the North. 
Incidentally and secondarily, Mr. Linconn needs State votes to 
insure his re-election, and he contrives that the patriotic 
experiment of restoring the shattered Union shall be to him- 
self its own reward. ‘Three or four half-reclaimed States in 
the South are to assume a fictitious existence, and they are to 
reward the author of their shadowy being by nominating 
Presidential electors in his interest. 

Small oligarchies have often assumed to themselves the 
representation of alien or hostile communities, but Mr. Lincotn 
may claim the credit of looking the anomaly in the face more 
coolly than any previous legislator. By decreeing that a 
State shall be considered loyal when one-tenth of its citizens 
are willing to conform, he has deliberately and intentionally 
superseded all American theories on the lawful origin of 
power. If elections had been in fashion in France during the 
Reign of Terror, the Convention or the Committee of Public 
Safety might not improbably have bestowed a similar boon 
on La Vendée. The Irish Protestants formerly exercised a 
supremacy of the same kind without affecting to conceal that 
their title was derived from conquest. Like Mr. Lincotn’s 
constituencies, they fenced themselves with tests, but they 
never pretended to reconcile their privileges with the doctrine 
of universal equality. The will of the majority was sup- 

to be the fundamental law of the United States; 
but the Presipent has now appropriated to himself the right 
of determining the body from which the majority is to be 
taken. Every voter, betore he exercises his franchise, must 
pledge himself not only to acknowledge the Federal Govern- 
ment, but to obey two or three Presidential decrees of more 
than doubtful legality. It is suspected, with some reason, 
that the constituency of the reunited States will consist in no 
small proportion of soldiers, camp-followers, and Northern 
speculators, who will rejoice to feel that they are inflicting 
rather than suffering an indignity. 

It will be interesting to ascertain whether the number of 
Presidential electors is to be proportioned to the real popu- 
lation of each State, or to the number of the privileged 
oligarchy. ‘The Abolitionists were in the habit of complain- 
ing that the slaveowners multiplied their influence by voting 
in respect of their negroes. It will bea more remarkable eccen- 
tricity if a few thousand strangers and renegades are allowed 
a voice in the Presidential election on behalf of the Southern 
planters, and of the soldiers in the hostile army. The Con- 
federates justly declare that the whole contrivance is to them 
utterly indifferent. If the Federal Government has the power 
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and the will to swamp its own constituencies with sham 
electors, the South has no ground of complaint; and should the 
Confederacy be overthrown, it matters little what fiction is 
employed to conceal the inevitable government of superior 
force, In the meantime, the fictitious States will only enjoy 
the power which may be conferred upon them by the Federal 
Government and its generals, General Banks, who has 
enjoyed a fair character for moderation and good sense, 
appears to be baffled or annoyed by the contumacy of his 
scanty troop of supposed loyalists. He has ordered them to 


‘elect State officers, and to meet in Convention for the purpose 


of making a Constitution, which is not to include the system 
of slavery. It would seem that even the modest demand of 
one in ten exceeds the supply of Louisianian Unionists; for 
the General js compelled to announce that abstinence from 
voting is a political crime. Mr. Lixcotn would perhaps have 
been more prudent if he had recognised any number of voters, 
however small, as the legitimate organ of a disaffected State. 
The Orangemen of old times scorned to count heads, or to 
calculate their own numerical proportion to the Catholic 
population around them. The American irregularity is only 
absurd in its contrast with the Constitution and with the 
national traditions. In all parts of the world inveterate 
rebels must be subjected to forcible control; and there is little 
harm, while there may in some cases be a contingent advantage, 
in preserving the forms and phrases of liberty. The Americans 
are a handy and shifty people, and they have adapted them- 
selves to their new circumstances with unexpected pliancy 
and ingenuity. If it had been possible to manipulate 
the French device of universal suffrage amid the bold 
and haughty inhabitants of the South, ostensible unani- 
mity would have been as convenient in Louisiana as in 
Nice or Mexico; but the alternative of keeping the ballot-box 
open and closing the passages by which it must be ap- 
proached was the only practicable mode of maintaining Re- 
publican consistency. The laws of human and political 
nature are rapidly proving themselves applicable to the 
Western as well as the Eastern hemisphere. In the New 
World as in the Old, conflicting interests and passions lead to 
war, which in turn produces its ordinary results of debt, of 
acrimony, and of inequality. It is impossible for the people 
of America to resist the common destiny, but they find a 
consolation in refusing to acknowledge themselves defeated. 
The complacency of foreign observers and students is not 
necessarily either contemptuous or malignant. It is possible to 
combine friendly regret with a certain intellectual satisfaction. 
General Banks has the merit of furnishing two separate 
illustrations of the principle that theories must yield to 
practical necessity. When he orders the people of Louisiana 
to vote on pain of exile and confiscation, he follows the prece- 
dent of many former conquerors and despots, although the 
subject of his compulsory legislation is peculiar to his age 
and country. Atva forced the heretics of Flanders to attend 
mass; Ropespierre and his associates required adhesion to the 
sacred Revolution; General Banks declares that not to vote 
at all is a crime, and that not to vote for Mr. Linco.n is 
treason. His vigorous legislation on negro labour is more 
creditable tohissagacity, and it equally provesthe universal appli- 
cation of political and economical laws. The emancipated slaves, 
who have been idealized into exemplary freemen by Abolitionist 
dreamers in the Edinburgh Review and elsewhere, are found 
to be an intolerable nuisance to their liberators, and accord- 
ingly they are reduced by a stroke of the pen into a condition 
of the most rigorous serfdom. The regulations which have 
been issued by General Banxs are not the less humane and 
prudent because they are utterly repugnant to the doctrines 
of philanthropists. ‘The negroes will be fed, and paid, and 
protected, but they will be inseparably attached to the soil, 
and they will be compelled to work. Although they are 
elevated to a higher condition, they would —— =" them- 
selves prefer the chance of a private master’s goodhumour, 
caprice, and indolence. The Southern landowners would 
have been wise if they had long since adopted a similar 
modification of slavery; but those among them who are 
still capable of being amused may fairly smile at the enact- 
ment that the coloured freemen are not to be forced to 
work on Sundays, “except in cases of necessity.” The pro- 
clamation, except so far as the whites are concerned, seems to 
be unexceptionable ; but if it is sustained by the Presipent, it 
may perhaps detach the extreme Abolitionists from his party, 
and create a division which may leave room for a Democratic 
candidate, All the competitors, however, must be aware that 
their chances of success depend chiefly on the result of the 
vast and complicated campaign which has recently commenced. 
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DENMARK AND GERMANY. 


FD prospects of the Conference are not ly hopeful, 
but when the parties to a controversy begin to talk it 
over in the presence of disinterested friends, it is always 
possible that they may arrive at an understanding or a com- 
promise. The armistice which has been refused by Austria 
and Prussia may perhaps be tacitly established by the absence 
of sufficient motive for fighting. Mr. Disrarxr is careful 
to remind the House of Commons that the French Govern- 
ment refused, some months ago, to tender its good offices in 
conjunction with England, except on the understanding that 
failure should lead to armed intervention; but the implied in- 
ference that the promise which was then refused by England has 
now been imprudently given is altogether gratuitous. Par- 
ticipation in a Conference into which all parties enter will- 
ingly can never involve an ultimate duty of coercion. If, 
indeed, success were altogether hopeless, it would not be worth 
while to attempt pacification ; but it is still uncertain whether 
the belligerents are not themselves anxious to escape from 
the necessity of continuing the war. The resentment which 
is said to prevail in the Danish army will be moderated in 
the mind of any rational diplomatist by the recollection of 
the sufferings which have been already experienced, and by 
the conviction that resistance to a superior force must ulti- 
mately be defeated. The newspapers of Copenhagen an- 
nounce that the integrity of the Kingdom and of Schleswig 
must not even be discussed by the Conference; but the 
acceptance of the English proposal indicates the consciousness 
that serious concessions will be inevitable. Strange as it 
may appear, the Danes were not even solicitous to avoid a 
rupture with Germany; and only a few months ago M. 
Hay informed the English Minister that the present was 
perhaps the best time for appealing to the sword. The short 
winter campaign has shown the impossibility of defending 
Schleswig, and statesmen are not insane pam | to gratify the 
passions of their countrymen by persevering in war through 
the barren hope of revenge. 

Although the reports of an impending insurrection in 
Galicia may be exaggerated, the Austrian Government 
has enough to do at home, nor does it at all participate in 
the popular enthusiasm for Schleswig and Holstein. From the 
beginning of the struggle, Count Recusere explicitly acknow- 
ledged the obligations of the Treaty of 1852, and in the earlier 
stages of the dispute he made every exertion to separate the in- 
ternational quarrel about Schleswig from the Federal measures 
which could only be directed against the Duke of Hoxsrem. 
The compromise which was recently suggested by the Emperor 
Francis JOsEPH was proposed in 1852 by Lord Patwerston ; 
and if it were possible to annex Southern Schleswig to the 
Confederation, and the Northern provinces to Denmark, the 
wishes of the inhabitants, the welfare of the Danish Crown, and 
the interests of peace would be equally consulted. The con- 
firmation of the present Kine’s title to the Ducal Crown of 
Schleswig-Holstein would satisfy the requirements of the 
treaty. But there is little reason to hope that Denmark 
will consent to such a solution, and the assessors of the 
principal parties at the Conference can scarcely urge a com- 
adams which involves a territorial concession, The project, 
however, should it be found unexpectedly practicable, might be 
supported by the whole weight of English influence. If the 
Poles of Galicia are really becoming troublesome, Austria 
will incline to an alliance with Russia; and though the 
combination would be highly undesirable, it would not 
tend to increase the disposition of Austria to prosecute the 
Danish war. The policy of Prussia is less easy to decipher, 
but the correspondence shows that, in the course of last 
autumn, M. von Bismarx’s language was courteous and 
moderate. Down to the eve of the late Kina’s death, Prussia 
was willing to urge on the Diet the acceptance of English 
mediation in the international dispute ; and the whole quarrel 
might have been terminated before it was complicated by a 
disputed succession, if the Danish Minister not refused 
the concessions which were deemed reasonable by the best 
ally of his Government, Even at the present time, M. von 
BisMarRK is not disposed to support the pretensions of 
AvGUSTENBURG, and in consenting to the Conference his Go- 
vernment has once more recognised the validity of the un- 
happy Treaty of 1852. The real intentions of the different 
Powers concerned can only be conjectured, but those which 
will control the decision have the strongest reasons for counte- 
nancing the friendly recommendations of England. 

The study of the papers which have been presented to 
Parliament ought to convince the most zealous partisans of 
Denmark that the merits of the controversy are not altogether 
one-sided, There could never have been either a Federal 
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Execution or a war of invasion if the Danish Government had 
assented to the project which was contained in Lord 
Russe.t’s despatch of September, 1862. Austria, Prus- 
sia, and the Diet were ready to be satisfied with 
the proposed. concessions; and France and Russia, 
both professed friends of Denmark, warmly supported 
the English plan for terminating the dispute. Unfortu- 
nately, the Danish Minister relied on the supposed 
sympathy of foreign States, and perhaps on the habitual slow- 
ness of German Governments. On the 30th of March, 1863, 
the Kina issued a decree for the separate organization of 
Holstein, which deprived the Estates of all control over a 
portion of the revenue to which their constituents contributed. 
The Diet instantly took exception to the legality of the 
arrangement, and in all the subsequent discussions Lord 
RussELt adopted the same unfavourable view of the decree. 
The chief cause, however, of German irritation consisted in 
the apparent intention of following up the separation of Hol- 
stein by the incorporation of Schleswig with Denmark. The 
Diet acknowledged its incompetency to redress the external 
grievance by Federal] Execution, but it at the same time insisted 
on its right to enforce an international obligation on a foreign 
Power. The English Government in vain strove to soothe 
the anger of Germany, and to induce M. Hatt to retrace his 
false step by procuring the abrogation of the hostile decree. 
At one time the Danish Minister threatened to resist the 
Execution by force. In other communications he offered to 
modify the decree, and at last he raised a frivolous point of 
etiquette, by requiring a distinct demand from the Diet 
instead of an indirect expression of discontent. About the 
middle of the autumn, when M. von Bismark recommended 
the English Government to offer its sole mediation to the Diet, 
Denmark found a pretext for hesitation in the French project 
of a Congress, and Lord Russe. was for some time unwilling to 
risk the rejection of his offer at Frankfort. Nevertheless, 
about the end of October, there seemed to be a prospect of 
settling the dispute, when the Danish Minister introduced into 
the Parliament of Copenhagen a Bill for creating a common 
Constitution for Denmark and Schleswig. The terms of the 
Constitution of 1855 had been similar, but the exclusion of 
Holstein from the new system entirely altered its character. 
Although the friends of Denmark in England have argued that 
the Constitution involved no incorporation, the people and the 
Parliament:of Denmark vociferously applauded the measure on 

recisely the same grounds which provoked the unanimous 
indignation of Germany. It became impossible to discuss the 
Holstein dispute with any prospect of a friendly settlement 
when an open defiance was offered to the international claims 
of the German Powers. 

The dispute on the succession, which ensued on the death 
of the Kine, made the proposed mediation impossible, by 
causing England, as a signatary of the treaty, to appear in a 
certain sense as a party to the contest. Curistian IX., 
immediately on his accession, was forced, in spite of his well- 
known disapproval of the policy of his predecessor, to give 
the Royal assent to the Bill for the common Constitution. 
The Germans in general, including the majority of the minor 
Princes, thenceforth discontinued the discussion of special 
grievances, and concentrated their efforts on a dynastic sepa- 
ration between the Kingdom and the Duchies. Austria 
and Prussia, on the other hand, finding it impossible to escape 
from the obligations of the treaty, endeavoured to give the 
national excitement a safer direction by requiring immediate 
redress for the violation of the Danish engagements. Although 
war was imminent, the mission of Lord Woprnousr, who 
urged the Government to recall the Constitution, resulted in 
total failure ; and it was not until the allied armies appeared 
on the Eyder that a new Danish Ministry offered to 

ropose to the Parliament the repeal of the obnoxious 
ove. Tt seems impossible to deny that the pro- 
longed refusal of Denmark to be guided by prudent 
counsels relieves England of all responsibility for the untoward 
course of events. Throughout the correspondence, it seems 
that Lord Russett’s feelings inclined to Denmark, while his 
judgment was often favourable to Germany ; and it may per- 
haps hereafter appear that in some stages of the dispute the 
Foreran Secretary has only been restrained by his colleagues 
from a rash and unjustifiable declaration of war. As the 
English Minister at Frankfort observes in one of the 
despatches, it is not surprising that English influence should 
be powerless in Germany, when Austria and Prussia are sys- 
tematically outvoted in the Diet. Lord Russe.t’s apprehension 
of the merits of the controversy became clearer as the dispute 
proceeded. In the early part of 1863, the proposed Execution 
wes discussed as if it had been a measure of rere 3 In 
December, the Hanoverian Government is congratulated on its 


moderation and good faith in supporting the proposal of Austria 
and Prussia for Execution asa substitute for occupation. Count 
RecusBerG always writes and speaks with temper and caution. 
M. von Bismark characteristically denounces the dem 

of Co en, and thinks that the Kine would find the best 
solution of the difficulty in a coup d'état. The principal diplo- 
matic quality of the Danes is a co which some might 
call obstinacy. Notwithstanding the unwieldy bulk of the 
papers, they contain a more intelligible account of the dispute 
than all the innumerable pamphlets which have been issued 
on behalf of the Germans or the Danes. 


THE NEW TEST. 


T is an old remark that the spirit of compromise has 
been the guardian angel of British institutions. The 
political difference between this and other countries is mainly 
owing to the different temper in which the results of a poli- 
tical campaign are dealt with. Here, the winners do not press 
their victory too far, and the losers accept their defeat with 
resignation. Abroad, the winners push their victory to the 
utmost, and the losers will never acknowledge that they are 
beaten. The consequence is that in England political dif- 
ferences are settled peaceably, while abroad they end in blood. 
Unhappily there is one department of our institutions to 
which this rule does not seem to apply. A considerable por- 
tion of the clergy seem to have adopted the principle that no 
decision which is given against themselves ought to be allowed 
to stand. They their conflicts before Courts of law, 
but it is not with the intention of submitting to their decision. 
If the Courts decide against them, they prefer to run the risk 
of bringing down the whole ecclesiastical edifice upon their 
heads rather than acquiesce. Of course, if their own 
personal convictions were in question, nothing could be 
more laudable than this inflexibility. No political advan- 
tages will justify a man in submitting to teach that which 
is untrue, or in consenting to be silent concerning truth which 
he considers to be of vital moment. But on the present occa- 
sion, no one has bie reise to force the conscience even of the 
most tender-minded among the clergy. It is open to Arch- 
deacon Denison to go on preaching the doctrine of eternal 
damnation as frequently, and with as much precision of state- 
ment, as his convictions or his tastes may require. However 
unfortunate, from many points of view, the late suit in the 
Privy Council may have been, its effect has not been to add to 
the obligations of the clergy. No man is thereby bound either to 
say, or to abstain from saying, anything to which he was not 
bound before. The grievance, which Archdeacon Denison and 
his friends consider so intolerable that they will not accept in 
respect to it even the judgment of a supreme Court of law upon 
a point of pure law, does not directly concern themselves. 
Itis not a matter of personal conscience to any one clergyman. 
It involves a permission to others to preach what he considers 
heresy ; but, as he is not compelled to listen to the heresy, he 
is not personally aggrieved thereby. To him, as to every one 
else, it is simply a question of public interest. He and his 
party took one view as to the construction of the formularies ; 
Mr. Witson and his party took another view. The issue 
between them has been fairly tried out, and a decision has 
been given by those who were authorized to give it. Upon 
any other kind of question the beaten party would either have 
sought for an alteration of the law, or, if that seemed hopeless, 
they would have submitted in silence to that which could not 
be prevented. The Archdeacon and his friends have preferred 
a mode of action less akin to English habits. They are 
attempting to impose by social pressure restrictions which the 
Courts of law have declared they cannot obtain by legal 
means. ‘They are attempting to reverse a legal defeat by 
extra-legal means. They are resolved to press their own 
views to the uttermost, with the law, or in spite of it. Pro- 
bably the Archdeacon would not deny, but would rather 
make it a matter of boast, that he disdained compromise, 
and that his polemical warfare was internecine. But it is 
as well that he and those who aid him should bear in mind 
that this is not the plan by which the marvellous perman- 
ence of English institutions has been secured. 

The new definition which is offered for the acceptance of 
the clergy is in itself sufficiently objectionable. It bears 
upon it that seeming sincerity and real artifice which so 
often distinguishes religious tests that have been invented to 
serve the polemical tactics of the hour. It is framed with 
all the dexterity of a Parliamen motion intended to 
secure the largest possible number of doubtful votes. If 
those who signed it were to in their fulness 
the ideas which they really entertain upon the subject, a 
notable divergence might possibly make itself visible. A 
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very few would probably be found to maintain, in ali its 
purity, the dogma of verbal and literal inspiration. But from 
these downwards would extend an innumerable series of 
opinions departing, in an infinite gradation of the most delicate 
shades, from the standard of utmost rigour, till the extreme 
jaxity of the Essayists was reached. Some would exclude 
the scientific portions from the severity of their definition ; 
others would go a step further, and allow that a human 
element was mingled with the poctical portions of the inspired 
volume; others would extend the same concession to the dates, 
the primeval history, even the details of later chronicles ; while 
others might go further still, and take refuge in the vague 
metaphor of a divine idea reflected from human mirrors. 
There is no question of theology upon which less unity 
of belief prevails than upon this point of inspiration. 
There is none which sets the fetters of dogma more 
obstinately at defiance. To determine with logical precision 
the exact nature of a mysterious mental process, strange to 
ordinary experience, and only revealed by implication, is a 
task that may well baffle the minutest reasoner or the 
stoutest partisan. It is harder and more desperate still 
to have to draw up a formula that shall confound and 
exclude heresiarchs whose own ideas are so hopelessly 
confused that the most masterly lawyer in England 
has been puzzled to clothe their meaning in intelligible 
English. Under these circumstances, it was a bold attempt to 
draw up a new test at all. But it was something more than 
bold to affect to gather into one controversial camp all who 
fell short of the language of the proscribed teachers, excluding 
them alone. The new test, to superficial eyes, seems to endorse 
in its entirety the dogma of verbal inspiration—the view that 
every word, on whatever subject, that occurs between the 
beginning of Genesis and the close of the Apocalypse, has a 
supernatural warrant for its truth. Examine it more closely, 
and the seeming rigour fades away. Its language, in reality, 
asserts nothing. It is couched in the elastic form of 
metaphor, which will stretch or contract to fit the fancies 
of a thousand different minds. Its only virtue is that it selects 
a phrase which happens to contradict the equally vague 
phraseology of those whom it was desired to hunt down. Is 
this the conduct of simple-minded apostles, or of dexterous 
partisans ? 

It is clear enough that a test of this kind has only been 
invented for one purpose. It can serve no other end than 
persecution in some form or other. Bodies of men never apply 
to their own members expurgatory formulas of this sort 
without some aggressive intention or other. When the Senate 
at Washington desires to be purely Abolitionist, and to 
exclude every kind of compromise from its walls, it invents 
a new oath. When the Jacobin Club was waging war with 
“‘Moderantism,” it purged itself again and again by stronger and 
stronger tests of party feeling. It is possible that those who 
have promulgated this new resolution may gather a consider- 
able section of the clergy of the Church of England under 
their standard. If they should so far succeed, they will make 
use of their success. They will be a formidable body—a 
terror to timid patrons, and a name of power to official ones. 
They will denounce those who do not accept their shibboleth ; 
and all who favour or help such recusants will be equally 
exposed to all the rigours of spiritual abuse. A broad line of 
demarcation will be drawn, warranted by no law, by no 
synod, by no assent of the laity of this country; and all 
who happen to be found on the wrong side of the line will 
be consigned, with many expressions of Christian sorrow, to 
perdition in the next world, and in the meantime will be 
vigorously persecuted in this. A specimen of the spirit in 
which this kind of religious organization will be worked is 
being exhibited in the University of Oxford at the present 
moment. Professor Jowetr has been condemned by no 
tribunal, ecclesiastical or civil. His opinions, not very easy 
to be understood, have been accepted by many persons whose 
affection to the Church of England is well known. It is 
equally true that they have afforded matter for scandal to a 
much larger number. But there is nothing at present to 
show that the section which he heads does not fall legiti- 
mately within the limits traced out by the Church of England. 
He has, however, unfortunately fallen under the displeasure 
of the Anglican Camorra. He is consequently to be the sub- 
ject of asignal punishment. If he were simply to be restrained 
in his religious teaching, the proceedings of his opponents 
might fairly be attributed to purely public motives. If a 
recognition of his office and of the ability with which he fills it 
were to involve the University in an approval uf his opinions, 
a tenable objection might be raised. But the salary which it 
is proposed to attach to his Professorial Chair will in no way 
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facilitate his religious influence, and is, in express words, 
guarded from implying any Academical approval of his views. 
The opposition to the statute is mere controversial spite. It 
is a fair specimen of the policy which would be pursued by 
the party which the new test proposes to create, if the efforts 
to form an organization on such a basis should be suc- 
cesstul. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ENGLAND. 


Gove years ago, the Peace Society made its doctrines so 
odious to the English nation that its agitation became 
one of the indirect causes of the Russian war. Its leaders 
probably appreciated, to some extent, the reasons which render 
peace the first of negative blessings, but, in their enthusiasm 
for a limited and conditional good, they used arguments which 
were as unpopular as they were substantially immoral. Peace 
at any price means the perpetual triumph of wrong, and the 
sacritice of the most sacred duties to material interests. Some 
of the fanatics of the party were not ashamed of following out 
to the last extreme the legitimate consequences of their sordid 
assumptions. One pamphleteer made himself notorious by 
calculating that it would be cheaper to submit to a French 
invasion than to resist it by force. A defensive war would, 
as he showed, cost so many millions, and it was possible that 
the enemy, finding the country at his mercy, might be content 
with a smaller sum by way of ransom or tribute. More 
prudent advocates dilated on the trifling results which 
have sometimes been obtained by bloody wars, and 
they showed to demonstration that fighting was the 
most expensive of all human occupations. When particular 
quarrels threatened international ruptures, the Peace Society 
was always ready to prove that, on this occasion at least, 
England was wholly in the wrong. To a certain extent, 
the agitators persuaded Europe that their theories were 
generally accepted by their countrymen, and in the 
meantime they were provoking a general irritation at home 
which could not fail to produce a practical confutation of 
their paradoxes at the earliest opportunity. The promoters 
of the meeting which was lately held at Manchester to pro- 
test against intervention on behalf of Denmark adopted all 
the obsolete fallacies and irrelevancies of their almost silenced 
teachers. There was no use in proving that a war would be 
costly and dangerous, when the only question was one of 
national duty and honour; and bad reasons weaken even a 
rightful cause, because they imply that it is not convenient to 
appeal to truth and justice. If the English Government had 
been bound to resist Austria and Prussia in arms, it would 
have been no excuse for cowardly inaction that the Americans 
might probably take occasion to resent the injuries which they 
suppose themselves to have suffered in the matter of the 
Alabama. 

If, however, the economical evils of war can never furnish 
conclusive arguments for peace, the levity which would rush 
inconsiderately into hostilities is not less culpable than the 
systematic repudiation of a possibly contingent duty. A firm 
resolution to fight in the last resort strengthens the converse 
determination not to be tempted into a quarrel on insufficient 
grounds. The strong man armed keeps his house in peace so 
long as he is exposed to no intolerable molestation. The 
Government of a great country ought to avoid the touchiness 
of a duellist and the Quixotic rashness of a general redresser 
of wrongs. Asa general rule, it may be said that words can 
never besa sufficient cause of war, nor should trifling wrongs 
produce retaliation until all other means of redress are ex- 
hausted. Above all things, a statesman ought to distinguish 
between natural allies and Powers which, irom character or 
circumstances, require to be watched with habitual vigi- 
lance. A war ought to have a serious object as well as a 
sufficient provocation, and a statesman will bear much 
in preference to weakening a friendly State because it has 
fallen into some temporary error. The more rational advocates 
of the war with Russia in 1854 deliberately believed that it 
was expedient to humble a menacing and aggressive despotism, 
and accordingly the ambitious projects of the Emperor 
Nicno.as were effectually checked; but no similar justification 
could have been pleaded for the quarrels which have since 
been prudently avoided. Although the sympathies of Eng- 
land were almost wholly on the side of Italy in the struggle 
with Austria, it was impossible to take part in a war which 
afterwards included among its consequences the territorial 
aggrandisement of France. ‘There were stronger reasons of 
abstract justice, if not of national advantage, for assisting the 
Poles in their present insurrection; but all parties, after 
forcing the Government to remonstrate, unanimous!y resolved 
to abstain from any share in a contest which was wholly 
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unconnected with English interests. A year ago, Lord 
Lord and Mr. loudly 
uttered the indignation which Lord Rvusseii proceeded to 
express in diplomatic communications. It is not surprising, 
and it is scarcely unfair, that the Minister should be held 
responsible for the necessarily abortive result of an impulsive 
and inconsistent policy, although it was urged upon him alike 
by friends and by enemies. 


A war with the United States, though circumstances 
may possibly arise which would render it unavoidable, 
would be an unmixed evil. It is impossible to imagine 
a treaty of peace which, at the end of the contest, could 
leave England in a better position than at the be- 
ginning. The war from its commencement would be only 
an affair of honour, in which one of the principals at 
least would have come to the ground without any belief in 
the utility of the proceeding. In the most favourable con- 
tingency, Canada would be preserved, and it is highly probable 
that the ancient maritime supremacy of England would be 
once more vindicated; but no Englishman would wish, if it 
were practicable, to conquer a square mile of American ground, 
nor is there any balance of power to defend on the Western 
Continent. It is annoying that Federal orators should 
trade on English unwillingness to engage in war, by indulging 
in safe vituperation and menace, but sensible politicians are 
not to be talked out of a system which they have deliberately 
adopted. It was fortunate that the Jrent outrage, occurring 
almost at the beginning of the war, enabled the Government 
and the nation to show that patience has its limits. Since the 
restitution of the prisoners, there has never been a time at 
which it would have been right even to approach to the verge 
of arupture. It is probable that the pacific disposition of 
the country and the conciliatory language of the Government 
may have encouraged the expression, if not the cultivation, of 
the animosity which it is the pleasure of the Americans to 
cherish ; but it is, on the whole, dignified to abstain from 
threatening demonstrations which are not to be followed by 
acts. The assailants of the Government, if they had been in 
office, would probably have pursued a substantially similar 
course, although they now naturally make their adversaries 
responsible for all the vexations which a long-suffering 
neutral endures at the hands of an angry and overbearing 
belligerent. 


However desirable it may be to criticize the language of 
despatches, it would be better to commit any number of diplo- 
matic blunders than to engage in a monstrous and unnatural 
war with Germany at large, as well as with Prussia and 
Austria. In this case, also, Lord Derby, or any other 
responsible Minister, would have had no reasonable choice 
but to remonstrate more or less loudly, and ultimately 
to acquiesce in the partial or total failure of his reclama- 
tions. No English party is yet so besotted as to give 
active assistance to the French spoliation of the Rhine, 
although journalists are found to defend the outrage by anti- 
cipation, and to assert that the population of the Rhine pro- 
vinces is rather French than German. Neither expediency 
nor political tradition has entailed on the country the duty 
of resisting by force every act of real or seeming injustice 
which may be perpetrated on the Continent of Europe ; and it is 
unworthy of a great nation to be taunted into rash engage- 
ments by rivals who affect to believe that no provocation will 
urge modern England into war. In the Danish con- 
troversy, the French have precisely the same obligation to 
interfere, although they affect to pity the failure of English 
diplomacy. In the long run, Governments are respected as 
much on account of their independent control of their own 
policy as for their readiness to employ material force. Even 
if popular excitement were a sufficient reason for war, the 
sympathy which is felt for Denmark by no means extends to 
a wish for participation in the contest. Forty years ago, far 
juster and stronger irritation was caused by the French 
invasion of Spain, but, on calm retrospection, the prudent 
neutrality of Lord Liverpoo. and Mr. Canning has been 
universally approved. The separation of Belgium from 
Holland was a more complete defeat of English policy than 
the entire or partial failure of the injudicious arrangements of 
the Great Powers in 1852, yet it would be impossible to find 
an historian or politician who now believes that it would 
have been right to maintain the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands by force. On the whole, it is at present undesirable to 
go to war with America, with Germany, or even with Russia, 
and, in the unsettled condition of Europe, it might be well to 


how far the Government may have previously encouraged 
the resistance of Denmark. The country at large, not par- 
taking his uncertainty, may perhaps prefer a Ministry which 
has at least preserved the peace to a party which appears to 
hold out the possible alternative of war. The decision would, 
indeed, be founded on insufficient grounds, inasmuch as Mr. 
DisrakELti himself is incapable of really committing the impru- 
dence which he seems to recommend. Yet it might be worth 
his while to remember that Lord RussEtu’s successor would, 
in addition to all the rebuffs which he might inherit, be 
compelled to retract his own ostentatious professions of magna- 
nimity and daring. 


THE UNCIVIL SERVICE. 


O* Tuesday evening Mr. Marsu called the attention of 
Parliament to the fact that the Estimates for the Civil 
Service had increased and were increasing, and suggested that. 
they ought to be diminished. The Civil Service has of late 
years increased in other respects than its mere cost to the 
country. Government employment now takes a place among the 
honourable professions. It attracts the educated youth of 
England. It is said in some measure to deplete the Church, 
and almost to rival the military calling in its attractions for 
the flower and rising hopes of the country. Competitive 
examinations sift the candidates for the public service, and 
Government clerks claim, not without justice, to be an in- 
structed class, a selected class, and a class especially fostered by 
all the humanizing culture of education, patronage, and general 
refinement. We may all be said to know something of the 
inner life of this large and influential stratum of society, for 
we have it described by the most popular living novelist of 
the day, who always selects his heroes from the Civil Service. 
Mr. Trotxope’s Three Clerks and his Small House at Allington 
give an impression by no means unfavourable of the members 
of the Service as a class. They seem to have their passions 
and their difliculties, their good and evil tendencies, like other 
ranks of society; but, on the whole, the estimate of them 
formed by a literary clerk is not unfavourable. The picture is, 
however, an incomplete one. Mr. Crospre and Sir Rarrie 
Burrs, the Heads of Departments and Private Secretaries, 
the Chairman and the working clerks, are only shown in their 
private and personal relations to each other and to the office. 
Official life is, in its relations to the public, unsaid and unsung, 
and yet awaits the sacred poet or fictionist. 


In plain prose, and as a matter of fact, what the public 
chiefly experiences in its intercourse with public departments 
is perhaps the artistic perfection to which official life has 
brought the science of snubbing. It is only after a long and 
persistent practice, and in deference to ancient traditions, that 
the art of snubbing the public has been developed in Govern- 
ment Offices to its present excellence. And the beauty of the 
thing, to a philosophic observer, is the admirable way in which 
a broad and general principle is made to apply to all the 
various exigencies and necessities of office. In the highest 
department of State, our Priwe Minister, as becomes him, 
is the greatest en in this line. It is a perfect treat 
to study Lord Patmerston when he receives a deputation. 
The calm air of dense stolidity, the thick impenetrable 
cloak of simulated ignorance, the haze and fog of perplexed 
and hopeless imbecility of purpose with which the éxcellent 
Premier wraps himself round in the presence of a deputation 
whose business it is convenient not to understand, are well 
supported by the hesitating accents with which, in his replies, 
he conveys no meaning at all. Something of this variety of 
the snub is occasionally exhibited in Parliament, say to Mr. 
Darey Grirrirn; while to other questioners an inconvenient 
interrogation is parried by the device, simple but effective, 
of answering something else, or by a reply to half a query. 
To understand the artistic quality o: the official snub when 
performed by a professor like Lord PaLmerston, one has only 
to contrast it with the coarse bungling of a snub administered 
by the blundering incapacity o: Mr. Layarp or Mr. Lows, 
or with the clumsy and unscientific snubbing which is occa - 
sionally attempted by inferior artists such as Lord GRANVILLE. 


In the lower ranks of the official hierarchy a similar profi- 
ciency is not to be expected. The delicate and ‘refined art 
which is necessary for St. Stephen’s would be thrown away 
on the unfortunate people who have business at such commer- 
cial places as Whitehall and Somerset House. But to do the 
lesser officials only justice, they are quite equal to their duties 
of snubbing. A visit to any of the great departments of the 


place some restraint even on unofficial language. Mr. | public service is an experience in life. No man ever feels his 
Disraktt professes his inability to decide whether it would | real littleness, his contemptible place in the great economy of 
have been right to go to war with Germany until he knows | things, till he has had an interview with a Government official. 
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The very place and its belongings are all calculated, with a 
nice perception of moral effect, to strike terror and horror 
into the mind of the inexperienced visitor. Somerset House, 
for example, dazes the unwary by its vastness, its com- 


plexity, and the elaborate and labyrinthine variety of its | 


arrangements. You have, say, to pass an account, some- 
thing or other connected with that mighty maze, the Inland 
Revenue—an Income-tax assessment, an Executor’s account, 
a Stamp-duty return, or the like. An hour and a half is 
but little to expend in finding your whereabout. Upstairs, 
downstairs, and in “my Lords’ chamber,” every hall is num- 
bered ; threatgning inscriptions on every wall warn you off or 
lure you on; and when, after infinite heart-searchings, you 
think the goal is won, and that in room 237, corridor 4, up five 
pair of stairs, you have found the department for all accounts 
within a certain range of years, you only discover too late 
that, as the official year commences when the calendar does 
not, your business must be done, if at all, in a distant apart- 
ment, to reach which you have, ascending and descending, to 
get through only nineteen pair of stairs. The chamber of 
destiny being reached, you generally find four middle-aged 
gentlemen seated in the four corners of the room. As they 
do not take the slightest notice of your entrance, you humbly 
take a bench, an anxious bench, and wait till the official mind 
condescends to inquire your business. Vain expectation; it 
is as with the gentle GLENDOVEER— 
*Tis yours to speak and mine to hear. 


After some minutes or half-hours, according to the postu- 
lant’s modesty or presence of mind, the poor suppliant 
perhaps finds heart to say that he has come to settie a 
certain account. ‘Where are your papers?” “I have 
“come for the papers.” “‘ Forms delivered at No. 318, ground 
“ floor to the right, staircase 72. Notice on the wall to that 
“ effect.”" No doubt this is quite correct; it is only your 
unpractised stupidity which failed to find out this arrange- 
ment. Nor is it an arrangement to find fault with. Cireum- 
locution, by the necessity of the case, implies cireumambulation. 
It is all in your day’s work, and the evening must come. But 
might it not be managed that at the door of that official 
inferno—over which is now, for all practical purposes, painted, 
‘ All patience abandon ye who enter here ”—some intelligent 
and good-humoured person should be stationed to give the 
unwary a key to the position of the country, instruct him in 
the ways of office, and do the honours of Hades to the unlucky 
Orpheus who is obliged to wander in the multitudinous 
realms of Dis? 


The surveyors and assessors and clerks with whom you . 


have business have a manner which is entirely out of all 


other experience of the manners of the sons of men. They | 
are not rude; to be rude would cost them too much. They | 


are simply sublime in their superb indifference and contempt 
for all mankind. You know that you are snubbed—that, 


in the official mind, you are weighed and found wanting. In | 


a long account, you have entered an item of 1/. 5s. in the 
wrong column, The blunder is pointed out with that aggra- 
vated calmness which is most flustering to the timid and 
inexperienced executor or legatee whose only object is to be 
honest and to give the State its own, ae | to get through 
a tiresome, inquisitive, inquisitorial process with as 
much diligence and good faith as he can compass. The 
blunder, to be sure, is utterly unimportant. The balance is 
entirely unaffected, but the technical form has been violated. 
It is only by an exercise of mercy on the part of the tremen- 
dous assessor that the whole account is not remitted to you, 


understood. There is, it must be admitted, nothing in the 
official torturer’s manner which you can make a quarrel of. 
A civil servant has had too much experience to be absolutel 
rude, but he certainly belies his title. A civil servant is 
uncivil. The military man used to hector over civilians—at 
least he did in the play-books; his wont was to flourish his 
sword, and Sir Bopapi swaggered in ordinary society. But 
the insolence of the Civil Service is much more refined and 
much more galling. Perhaps it is from an experience of the 
general stupidity of non-official men, and from a hard and 
long familiarity with human obtuseness in the general public, 
that a Government clerk is in self-defence forced into bad 
manners. It may be necessary to his position that he should, 
as a matter of duty, snub everybody who has business with 
him. A Government office, perhaps, could not be worked on 
any other principle than that of snubbing all the world. But 
it may become a question whether the Examiners of the Civil 
Service Commission, besides their inquiries into the fami- 
liarity of a Custom-House clerk with the date of the Diet of 
Worms or the events which occurred under the Seventeenth 
Dynasty of the Pharaohs, might not profitably institute some 
investigation into the ordinary deportment of candidates, 
and their qualifications for intercourse with the public. 
Without undervaluing the importance of the differential 
calculus in the Inland Revenue Office, we venture to think 
that the proverbial threepence a week for manners might 
be very well expended on the school-teaching of candi- 
dates, and that an expert in civility might be required in 
future to give a certificate that all Somerset House clerks 
_ should know how to answer a civil question in a civil way. 
| Above all, it might be well to inquire whether it is not pos- 
sible for clerks in Government offices to dispense with wearing 
| their hats at their desks. It must be admitted that most of 
| the younger gentlemen really do condescend to the habits of 
| decent life, and transact business in a public office much as 
| business is conducted in every private office in London. But 
there are official veterans who always audit your accounts in 
| the dress, as far as the head is concerned, and certainly with 
| the manner, of the Grand Monarque. The CHance.Lor of the 
| Excuequer most likely takes off his hat when he has anything 
| to say to the humblest clerk in his office; and we see no 
reason why the Inland Revenue Department of Somerset 
House should not conform to general practice in this matter 
of the hat. There is no fair play between a clerk who wears 
his hat on one side of a desk and the uncovered public who 
conform to decency and civility on the other side. Besides, 
there is no occasion for this display of rudeness. There are a 
good many civil servants who are quite sufficiently versed in 
| the arts of snubbing and of making all the world feel mean 


and contemptible, without having occasion to adopt the coarse 
_ expedient of sitting covered while they audit your accounts 
'and receive your money. Noblesse oblige; and in so far as 
the Civil Service represents the Crown and State of England, 
the civil servants would do well, in their relations to the 
public, to observe the ordinary rules which govern society. 
Most of the civil servants, at least the younger ones, are by 
birth and education gentlemen. Old and young, they ought 
all to be taught that, in office and towards the public, we ask 
from them the manners and expect the bearing of gentlemen. 


| 

THE CASE OF THE SAXON. 

A S a British subject actually lost his life at the hands of a 
Federal officer on board the Saxon, the history of the 


and that you are not sent to a distant cellar to write it out seizure of that ship is of much more interest and importance 
afresh. To this cellar, indeed, you must go. As it is not in , than that of captures which have subjected British subjects to 
human nature to present a perfect account, you are sure to be | nothing more than inconvenience or loss of property. Lord 


turned back. “You will find writing materials in the 
“‘waiting-room ”—said waiting-room being a breezy apart- 
ment, in which are clustered six or seven knots of widows, 


executors, and legatees, all seated at a single table, vainly | 


endeavouring to puzzle out the worse than examination papers 
set in the room above. You ask plaintively and humbly for 
apen. “ Why, I gave out four pens this morning,” is the 
reply of the jealous guardian of the public stationery. A 
very subdued and humble demeanour succeeds in getting a 
pen. You present your amended account; and again you 
find yourself prostrate and confounded before the grim asses- 
sor. Even the mercy of the official has in it something 
especially irritating. The condescension to your weakness, 
the impressive way in which the sense of your little- 
ness is forced upon you, the depths of ignorance of which 
you stand -palpably convicted, the crass stupidity which 
is held wp to your baffled conscience and is proved to be yours, 
must, as the newspaper writers say, be experienced to be 


_ Dersy did no more than his duty in pressing for the publica- 
_ tion of the papers relating to the Saxon at the earliest possible 
moment. It is the proper function of the Opposition to call 
on the Government to show the course it has taken ip matters 
of such great national concern, and nothing can more 
absurd, or show a more total misconception of the distribution 
_of duties under the Parliamentary system, than to denounce 
_ the vigilance shown by the Opposition on suck occasions as 
hostile and factious. It is not enough that the Government 
should have acted rightly ; it must be shown and known to 
| have acted rightly. Any impartial critic would be ready to 
admit that the vjew adopted by the Government in regard to 
| the Sawen, and to the events that occurred on board her, and 
in connexion with her capture, was the proper one; but it is 
_ quite as much to the advantage of the Government as of any 
,one else that this should be put beyond doubt. The leading 
acts of the case are as follows. ‘The Federal war-steamer 


_ Vanderbilt left the Cape on the 11th of September lagt in search 
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of the Alabama and Georgia, but was not successful, and returned 
to Table Bay to coal on the 27th of October. The Governor 
of the Cape, Sir P. Woprnovse, however, refused to let her 
take any coals on board, as she had received supplies of coal 
there within three months, and to permit a further supply 
before the period of three months had elapsed would be at 
variance with the gencral instructions issued to Colonial 
Governors. She accordingly went northwards to the guano 
island of Ichaboe, and the islands adjacent to it, and as it was 
rumoured that it was her intention to search British ships at 
Ichaboe, Sir BaLpwin WALKER very properly sent an English 
man-of-war to prevent the search being made within British 
territories. The Vanderbilt, however, did not go to Ichaboe, 
but to an island about thirty miles from Ichaboe, called 
Penguin Island, and to Angra Pequena Bay, on the West 
Coast of Africa, beyond the limits of the Cape Colony, 
neither place being within British jurisdiction. At Penguin 
Island were found some coals the property of an English firm at 
the Cape, and supposed, though not proved, to have been sent 
there for the convenience of the Alabama. The Vanderbilt im- 
mediately appropriated these coals, and then went to Angra 
Pequena, where she found the Saxon. This vessel had taken on 
board a cargo of wool and hides which had been landed at 
Angra Pequena from the Conrad, when that vessel was taken by 
the Alabama and turned into the Tuscaloosa. The captain of 
the Vanderbilt took possession of the Saxon as a neutral vessel 
having enemy’s goods on board, and announced his intention of 
sending her to New York for the adjudication of a Prize Court. 
A portion of the crew of the Vanderbilt was placed on buard 
the Saxon under the orders of Lieutenant Kerra and another 
officer named Dononoz. The captain of the Saxon was 
ordered to go down to his cabin, and the mate, a 
man named Gray, was ascending a short flight of steps 
leading from the deck to the poop when Dononoe told 
him to go down. He turned round to descend; Dononor 
pushed him forward and fired his revolver at the same time. 
The shot was immediately fatal, and Gray never spoke again, 
and in a few minutes was dead. 


There were thus three points for Lord Russe.u to deal with 
under the advice of the law officers. There was the appropri- 
ation of the coals, there was the seizure of the Saxon, and 
there was the murder of Gray. Lord Russet has asked that 
the American Government, having had the benefit of the coals, 
should pay for them, and also give reasonable compensation 
for any loss the owners may have sustained by being com- 

lled by force to part with their property; and Lord Lyons 

been instructed to call the “serious attention” of Mr. 
SewarD to the proceeding of the United States officers, for 
which, it is said, no justification or excuse can be discovered 
in any reports that have reached Her Majesty’s Government. 
The United States Consul at the Cape expressed himself to Sir 
P Wobenovse as certain that his Government would pay for 
the coals, and if this is done there is no more to be said on that 
point. The Saxon herself isleft to the adjudication of the Federal 
Courts; and as she was confessedly a neutral vessel carrying 
enemy’s goods, there is no room to question that the captain 
of the Vanderbilt was justified in sending her to a Federal 
port, for both the United and the Confederate States declined to 
accede to the Declaration of Paris by which the neutral flag was 
permitted to cover enemy’s goods. It is true that the Federal 
Government expressed an intention of abiding by this rule; but 
it declined to enter into any binding engagement to do so. 
All that we claim therefore is, that our ships having 
enemy’s goods on board shall be treated as they would have 
been under the law of nations as it existed before the Paris 
Declaration. There can be little doubt that the cargo of the 
Saxon was the property of the captors of the Conrad. That 
the Conrad was never condemned by a Prize Court is 
wholly immaterial. If one belligerent takes the property of 
another belligerent, that which is seized becomes, by the mere 
fact of the capture, the property of the taker, the rule that 
ships taken should be brought before a Prize Court being 
intended solely for the benefit of neutrals, A neutral ship 
carrying enemy’s goods may, apart from the Paris Declaration, 
be seized by a belligerent, and ordered or employed to convey 


her cargo to a port of the captor’s country. When she gets 


there, her cargo is condemned, and then she herself is released, 
and her owners receive freight for carrying her cargo to the 
port where it is condemned. She is, in fact, looked on as a 
carrier, over whom the belligerent has a right so far, and so 
far only, as to alter compulsorily the direction and des- 
tination of the voyage. The captain of the Vanderbilt 
exercised this right over the Saxon, and our Govern- 
ment could take no objection to his doing so. 


The murder of Gray isa much more serious matter. It 


appears that the Saxon had finished loading her cargo, and 
was getting ready for sea when the Vanderbilt came in sight. 
A boat was lowered from the Federal vessel which boarded 
the Saxon, and the officer in command asked the captain for 
the ship’s papers. On seeing that the cargo was described as 
skins and wool, he stated that he must take the papers to the 
captain of the Vanderbilt, and forbad any attempt to move 
the ship. A second officer soon arrived to take charge of the 
ship, and the master was informed that he was no longer to 
act as in command, but was to go below. Some men who 
had been working on Penguin Island came to the Saxon to 
ask for a supply of meat and bread, and the master of the 
Saxon was anxious they should have some. At first the 
American officer consented, but he subsequently refused ; and 
on the master of the Saxon persisting that something should be 
given them to eat, the Federal officer ordered him to be 
forcibly carried below, and a sentry was placed over him. 
Ten minutes afterwards he heard the report of a pistol, 
rushed on deck, and found his mate mortally wounded. The 
mate was on his way to speak to the captain, who was 
then in his cabin, and to do so he had to ascend a short 
ladder leading from the deck to the poop. DonoHoE was 
standing on the poop, and when Gray had mounted two 
steps told him to go down. When Gray heard this he 
looked up at Dononogz, and Dononoe repeated the order, 
adding that he would shoot him if he did not obey. He 
pushed Gray downwards, and as Gray stumbled in trying to 
keep his balance, Dononoe lifted his revolver and shot 
him, the bail entering a little below the left ear. There had 
been no offence given on the part of Gray, nor any show 
of resistance made by him or by any one else. fact, 
there could have been no reasonable apprehension of resist- 
ance, for none of the crew of the Saxon had any arms at 
all. When the master of the Saxon saw what had hap- 
pened, he inquired what his mate had been shot for, and 
Dononoe replied that he was sorry for the man, but that 
the mate ought to have obeyed orders. The truth 
seems to be that Dononoe and most of those on board 
the Vanderbilt were persuaded that the crew of the 
Saxon really belonged to the Alabama. The Federals in 
search of the Alabama are literally thirsting for the blood of 
those who have so often triumphantly eluded them, and 
Dononor, without taking time to inquire or reflect, 
chose to assume that those on board the Saxon had come from 
the Alabama, and might therefore be justifiably shot down 
like wild beasts. He was very much excited, and flourished 
about his revolver on full cock, proposing even to follow the 
boat that had come from Penguin Island for provisions, and 
to put all the men in it to instant death, his suspicions having 
been aroused by perceiving, as he thought, that more men were 
trying to get off in the boat than had come in her. But his 
rash act appears to have been entirely his own. The lieutenant 
in charge of the Savon attempted to treat it as an unfortunate 
| and lamentable accident ; and the captain of the Vanderbilt not 
_ only expressed his regret, but, as was reported to Sir P. Wope- 
| HOUSE on some authority not disclosed, placed Dononor under 
arrest. Lord RusseLt appears to have treated the case with 
_all the gravity which it demanded. He instructed Lord Lyons 
| to ask that Dononor should be brought to trial without delay, 
and to state that pecuniary compensation to Gray’s widow 
“ ought to form part of the redress which the Government of 
“the United States should make for this atrocious act of 
“ its officer.” Mr. Sewarp, it ought also to be acknowledged, 
has given no ground for complaint on the matter, so far as we 
know at present. He has directed that an inquiry shall be: 
made into the alleged facts, and as the most important witnesses 
have been sent to New York, we may hope to hear before 
long that justice has been done. 


THE DEBATE ON THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 


| Pes CLARENCE PAGET gave, as a rough summary 
of the Estimates which he introduced, the statement 
that they involved a reduction in the personnel of the navy, a 
reduction in the matériel, and an increase in the wages of 
artificers. This is a sufficiently fair account of what is 
proposed, and it is so far satisfactory to know that, though 
the justification for some of the contemplated changes is 
not very complete, the facts brought forward for the pur- 
pose are very encouraging in themselves. Perhaps the 
item in which it is most difficult to see the wisdom of 
economizing is that which relates to the number of sea- 
men, boys, and marines to be maintained on the strength 
of the navy. ‘The present does seem the strangest pos- 
sible time to select for a diminution of our force afloat. 
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There is perhaps net much reason to anticipate a war on 
account of the Danish quarrel; but the wars that happen are 
seldom those that are foreseen, and the political atmosphere of 
the whole world is so charged with elements of confusion, 
and England is so especially isolated at the present moment, 
that there never has been a time in which adequate preparation 
for possible hostilities was more essential. The remonstrances 
that have been urged against the intended reductions in the 
navy derive immense force from such considerations, and if 
any serious diminution of efficiency is likely to result, the 
reduction of 4,000 men and boys cannot possibly admit of 
justification. In truth this is scarcely denied, and Lord 
CLARENCE Pacer rested his defence of the Estimates in this 
respect entirely on the plea that the 71,000 men whom he 
proposed to vote for the coming year would give us as much 
real strength as we have hitherto possessed with a force of 
75,000. ‘There is undoubtedly some truth in this view of 
the case, though scarcely enough to warrant the reduction 
proposed. It may be the fact that iron-clad ships require 
fewer men than an equivalent fleet of old-fashioned liners; 
but, independently of this, the power of the country available 
in case of war is enormously increased by the development 
of the Naval Reserve and the increased popularity of the 
service. If an ample supply of really good seamen is cer- 
tain to be forthcoming when wanted, it may not be bad 
economy to husband resources in time of peace by keeping 
the force afloat within moderate limits. When we are told 
that ships can now be manned in three or four weeks which 
used to require twice as many months, we have grounds for 
confidence such as never before existed. It is not merely to 
the maintenance on shore of a small reserve of continuous- 
service men that this happy change is to be ascribed, because 
there is independent evidence that the navy is growing in 
popularity. ‘The waste from desertion is diminishing, the sea- 
going ships are preferred to comparative indolence in harbour 
or Coast-guard vessels, and expulsion from the service has at 
last become available as a substitute for the lash, instead of 
being regarded, as it’ would have been some years back, as the 
greatest boon which could be offered to a discontented seaman. 
In this improved tone of the service, and in the growing popu- 
larity of the Reserve, we are reaping the fruits of the many im- 
provements in the condition of the seamen of the fleet which 
have been forced on the Admiralty by successive Commissions. 

Whether the strength thus acquired is such as to render 
all the proposed reductions advisable is quite another matter. 
The form which they. take and the special reasons assigned 
for them are far from satisfactory. The diminution of the 
number of boys from 9,000 to 7,000 is the most question- 
able item in the Estimates. The apology for this retrograde 
step is that it is desirable to leave room for a certain pro- 
portion of men coming direct from the merchant-service. 
Of 3,000 vacancies which annually occur in time of peace 
it is intended to fill up one-third from this source and 
two-thirds with continuous-service men who have been 
trained as boys in the naval schools. It is conceded that by 
this means the quality of men-of-war’s crews will be more 
or less deteriorated. The chance recruits from the merchant- 
service are not in general the best men among them, for these, 
as a rule, enter the Reserve and continue in their old employ- 
ment. Men obtained in this way have neither the training 
nor the discipline of those who have been brought up to the 
service. When the marines and artificers are deducted, the 
whole strength of the fleet dwindles down to 25,000 sea- 
men, and the new project will reduce the number of highly 
trained continuous-service men to about 16,000, This may 
be a sufficient proportion to leaven the fleet in ordinary 
times, but if war should require a sudden expansion of the 
force the really choice element of it would become a small 
minority of the whole. ‘The only consideration in the other 
scale is the importance of keeping up a constant interchange 
of men between the naval and the mercantile marine, but the 
connexion between the services is now in great measure 
maintained by the Reserve, and something less than the 
sacrifice of 1,000 men-of-war’s men of the best stamp every 
year might, one would think, have sufficed to afford a suf- 
ficient opening for casual recruits. It is no doubt very 
desirable to encourage the improved feeling of sailors gene- 
rally towards the navy, but the advantage may be bought too 
dear by checking to so serious an extent the supply of trained 
boys, who, as all naval officers agree, are the best possible 
material for keeping up the efficiency of the fleet. 


The large reduction of 1,500 men in the Coast Guard 
service has still less to recommend it. The Coast Guard has 
always been relied on, not only as supplying a force 
ready at any moment for home defence, but asa reserve avail- 


able for filling up sea-going ships without waiting for any such 
special emergency as would warrant the calling out of the 
Naval Reserve. It is not because these objects are of less 
importance than formerly that the force is to be so largely 
reduced, but for the wholly irrelevant reason that seamen of 
the fleet no longer look upon a berth in the Coast Guard 
as the highest object of ambition. If this branch of the ser- 
vice had been kept up solely for the purpose of providing 
comfortable quarters for deserving seamen, the excuse for 
reducing it would be intelligible, but it was always supposed 
to be of great national importance, and it is not the less a 
necessary force because sailors ure less anxious than formerly 
to enter it. The final plea in all controversies of this kind of 
course is, that the responsibility of maintaining an adequate 
defence rests upon the Government; but if the men now 
squandered should one day be wanted, the responsibility will 
not be light. 

The other head of reduction is one on which it is notoriously 
impossible to get at the truth. It is alleged that the stores in 
the dockyards are in so satisfactory a state that it is not neces- 
sary to expend so large a sum as usual in keeping them up. 
That may be so, but it seems obvious that, when a proper 
supply has once been established, the annual additions ought 
to be proportioned to the annual consumption, and we do not 
find it hinted that the vote for this year will cover all the 
requirements of the dockyards. It is not usual for a Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer to reduce his ways and means 
merely because the balances happen to be large, and 
whenever he does so, he is, in fact, providing for current 
expenditure out of capital. This is what the navy will 
be doing if it allows the stores to sink to a lower 
standard than that which they have reached; and, on the 
other hand, if this is not done, the diminution of charge 
can signify nothing but diminution of work. And, in one 
sense, it is admitted that there is to be a great diminution. 
With the exception of six small gun-boats, not a new ship is 
to be ordered, but nearly the whole strength of the rie ee 
is to be devoted to the completion of the vessels already on 
hand. Considering the experimental character of a large 
proportion of these ships, the policy of hastening their com- 
pletion is undoubtedly good; and, if it be true that by the 
end of the year the iron-clad fleet afloat will have been in- 
creased from seven to nineteen sail, we are not at all disposed 
to blame the Admiralty for suspending orders for new ships 
until they have ascertained the merits of the various models 
on which they are now at work. It is too early yet to 
criticize any of these untried plans. Time will show 
whether Captain CoLes can construct a turret ship free 
from the defects of the Yankee Monitors, and whether 
Mr. Reep can build a vessel one third smaller than the 
Warrior without sacrificing any of the good qualities of 
that formidable frigate. We observe, however, that, in 
his enumeration of the merits which the Bellerophon is 
intended to possess, Lord Ciarence Pacer is silent as 
to speed, and if handiness is to be purchased at the cost of 
speed it is by no means certain that anything will be 
gained, 

In the scientific department which has to develope the power 
of artillery and the strength of a ship’s armour, the Admiralty 
has not been at all happy. The iron-plate Committee have 
really done good service, and Lord CLarence Pacer scarcely 
did them justice in fixing them with the consequences of the 
only blunder they have ever made. Shortly after the com- 
pletion of the Warrior, it was imagined that greater strength 
would be obtained by adding to the iron at the expense of the 
wood-backing. The Committee, before they had tried any sufli- 
cient experiments, inclined to that opinion ; and though, after 
trial, they reported that it was altogether erroneous, the 
Admiralty persisted in plating the Minotaur and other ships 
with armour known to be much inferior to that of the 
Warrior, and they now not very fairly appeal to the first crude 
opinion of the Committee as the excuse for their blunder. 
In artillery there has been the same ill-success. The hasty 


adoption of the ARMsTRONG 110-pounder, without a single pre- 


liminary trial, is an old story; and though, by at last using 
steel shot, the Admiralty seem to have got effective work 
out of a smooth-bore gun, they are still at a loss for a 
serviceable rifled gun capable of being used as a broadside 
weapon, and of doing some execution against iron plates. 
Abundant hopes are no doubt held out for the future, and 
sanguine Lords of the Admiralty confidently expect the time 
when they will succeed in rendering useless the iron-clad 
fleet of which they are now so proud. 


A subject of still greater interest than any touched upon by 
the Secretaky to the ApmiraLty remains still in obscurity, 
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awaiting the light which Mr. Sransreip is pledged to throw 
upon it. Certain accounts of a very detailed kind have been 
issued, which profess to solve the problem what becomes of the 
money which is voted for the navy. That the accounts are 
accurately compiled from the returns of the several yards no 
one of course doubts ; but whether the sums entered for wages 
honestly represent an equivalent amount of work—whether, 
in short, value is obtained for the Dockyard expenditure—is 
the essential question which remains to be solved. If it can 
be answered in the affirmative, and, still more, if the answer 
can be proved, the reform in the navy accounts will be the 
greatest feat which the Admiralty has ever succeeded in 
accomplishing. But for this we must wait for the long-ex- 
pected revelations of the Junior Lord. 


THE MAREET VALUE OF ABILITY. 


N\ ANY of our readers may have noticed an advertisement 

which has appeared lately in several newspapers, and which 
invites applications for certain educational appointments in India. 
A Principal and a Professor are wanted for the Government 
College at Lahore. The former is to receive a trifle under 800/. 
a year, and the latter between 6007. and 7o0/. One of these 
gentlemen is to be mathematical, and the other classical—the 
standard of competence in the first case being that of a medium 
Oumbridge wrangler, and in the second case that of a good Oxford 
second-class. It is added that it would be desirable that the 
holders of the appointments should also possess a knowledge of 
other subjects, such as history, law, mental science, and the 
Griental languages. We do not pretend to form any judgment 
as to the terms of this particular offer. Those who Lee framed 
the terms have doubtless considered them carefully, and know 
what they can give and what they can expect. But, look- 
ing at the matter in a general point of view, it is not unin- 
teresting to ask what is the fair money price of a medium 
wrangler or a ag second-class man with a knowledge of 
mental science, law, or Oriental languages. The education 
which bas ended in the attainment of this amount of Uni- 
versity distinction and of intellectual aecquirements has been 
a long and laborious one. It has cost a great amount of money. 


Tt is said that a British soldier in India represents at least a | 


hundred pounds, and so it may be said that a second-class man 
with a knowledge of law represents at least two thousand pounds of 
outlay. What is the income which such a man—if he continues 
his habits of application, if he marries a sensible wife, if he main- 
tains a good character—may reasonably expect? It is impossible to 
give any definite or certain answer to the question, but we may 
perhaps arrive at something which approaches to an answer; and 
any answer that is like the truth cannot fail to interest a large 
number of excellent young men, a large number of excellent young 
women to whom those excellent young men are married, engaged, 
or willing to be engaged, end a large number of English 
families. 

We must first put aside all professions to enter on which is to 
make 2 voluntary and conscious self-sacrifice. No one, for example, 
cau venture to say that he looks upon taking orders as a good 
pecuniary investment. The life of a clergyman is ordinarily a life 
of poverty—of decent poverty perhaps, znd of a poverty gilded by 
the respect of society, but still of poverty. A living of 
50o/, u year is thought a very fair piece of preferment, 
and, after outgoings are paid, a living of 5ool. a year 
brings in very little more than 300/. This is not very tempting ; 
and although it is quite true that there ave many prizes in the 
Church, and that a sprinkling of the minor order of these prizes 
is wisely allotted to wer plodding merit accompanied by decent 
ability, yet the prospect is not so attractive as might be expected, 
for these rewards of ecclesiastical merit ordinarily come late in life, 
aud ave not much of a worldly recompense for years of poverty 
and struggling. The higher prizes are certainly very well worth 
having in a temporal point of view, but then that peculiar cast of 
mind which is suited to win these higher prizes is quite a 
speciality, as the French say, and is the gift of nature rather than 
che result of zealous seeking for it. To be eloqueut in the pulpit 
aud learned in the learning of theologians, aud yet to kee 
untroubled by doubts and to remain convinced that whatever is 
is right, may fairly be considered one of the greatest of earthly 
wvautages, but it is an advantage that is not to be had merely 
for the asking. An able man, as a general rule, makes a pecuniary 
sacrifice if he takes orders; and it is because he is guided by the 
desire of something which he thinks higher and better than money 
that he adopts the Church as a profession. Ip the same way, many 
persons of a quict and studious turn, who want to pursue a par- 
ticular subject and to live in the society of those who have like 
tastes, are quite content to accept the modest dignity of a profes- 
sorial or tutorial position in the Universities. They do not get 
much money, but they have fair incomes, they have plenty of 
leisure, they have ample appliances for every kind of study, 
and they have abundance of a sort of local gossip which they 
learn by degrees to relish and augment. Life passes away 
pleasantly and sometimes usefully in those green pastures, 
anc pity would be sadly wasted on such meu because they 
do uot make fortuzes. It 1s also to be remembered that any man 
who is fond of teaching aud lecturing can easily bring himself to 


take an enthusiastic view of a life which is chiefly devoted to in- 
struction, and can have the pleasure of thinking that he works hard 
for the benefit of others and is doing some good in his generation. 
Perhaps it was to men of this temper that the local Government of 
the Punjaub was appealing when it made the proposal to which 
we have referred. It may have thought that a good teacher loves 
teaching above gold and silver, and that the prospect of carrying 
English knowledge to the far East, and of moulding the intellects 
or characters of thousands of Hindoos, would strike the imagina- 
tion and satisfy the ambition of men who could really see the 
opportunity offered them, and had nerve to seize it at the right 
moment. 
But putting aside those who are animated by feelings which we 
canuot respect too highly or applaud too warmly, we may ask 
whether 700/. a year in India represents the market value of the 
ability which is implied by the attainment of a good second-class, 
and by the possession of an additional knowledge of law and 
mental science or Oriental languages. The best test is to look at 
what the Civil Service of India offers and what it obtains. It 
offers 50o/. a year to begin with, about 1,500/. at the end of 
ten years’ service, and 2,500/. at the end of fifteen years’ service. 
It offers a pension of 1,000/. a year if the full time is served, 
and of less if only a portion of the stipulated time is served. It 
also offers the chances of a great many good prizes, of posts 
that confer great local dignity on their possessors, and of a 
power of directly controlling the destinies of unnumbered thou- 
sands of natives. And yet the Civil Service cannot command 
men who are equal to those who get good second-classes. As 
a rule, it cannot command those who nearly approach this 
standard. There are exceptions of course. ‘There are a few 
remarkable men who go out to India under the present system, 
but they are very few. They are generally men who have not 
received any regular instruction in the chief places of English 
education, and who bring their vast provincial ambition, their 
stupendous industry, and their virgin power of working for an 
examination to bear on the contest by which they earn a place in 
the Indian Civil Service. The bulk of candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service are amiable, intelligent men, who would have no 
“ gegma to a good second-class, and who, if they thought they 
ad a prospect of such a class, would never go to India, The 
Indian Bar supplies another standard. A good second-class man, 
with a knowledge of law and Oriental languages, would be quite a 
shiming light at one of the Presidency Bars. He would be run 
after by the native attorneys, and the gold of the litigious 
Hindoos would be showe into his lap. But there is in 
England « horror of the Indian Bar, although it offers 
certain wealth, and a manner of living which is by no 
means uncomfortable. The Indian Bar is recruited with 
the utmost difficulty, and men who complain dismally about 
their want of luck here, the miseries of their profession, and the 
folly of any one taking to it unless he is the son or the son-in-law 
of an attorney, laugh at the notion of going out to practise 
in India. They know perfectly well that a fair lawyer of good 


| abilities and good education would be doing very moderately in- 


deed if he only made 2,000l. a year at the Indian Bar. The market 
value of the ability specified by the local Government of the 
Punjaub, if exported to India, ought therefore to be put down at 
the lowest as 2,000/. a year, and there are very few men capable 
of taking a good second-class who would not think they were 


| doing indifferently if 2,000/. a year in India was the recompense 


| 


of their exertions and attainments. 

If we look to England and not to India, and take into considera- 
tion, not only men who take good second-classes, but also those 
who do better—the whole body, in short, who can be said to 
be able men, and to have passed through the highest English 
education—we see that, for the most part, they either go to the 
Bar, or to medicine, or they take to some form of tuition, or they 
fall into some of those outlying grooves, such as writing, agencies, 
or commerce, Which provide so many men in these days with a 
respectable livelihood. What are their chances? Of course we 
must suppose they have health, but that assumed, what sort of an 
income can they look for, and with what certainty? At the Bar 
they will have very various degrees of success, but they are toler- 
ably sure to have some success. The instances of an able man of 
good business habits who devotes himself to the Bar and fails 
utterly are so very few that they are scarcely worth noticing. 
Many men come to the Bar with ability and business habits, but 
they do not devote themselves to it really. They would be 
very glad to yet on if they could get on easily, but they will 
not lose all the best days of life wying to get on, They 
will not work at law and law only; they dream of other things 
than the ways aud work of attorneys; they fail in the pertinacity 
required to echo for ever the laugh of a Sessions mess. They like 
other things better, and take what they prefer; nor ave they perhaps 
sorry to add to the pleasure of escaping from the Bar the pleasure 
of grumbling atit. But those who stick to the Baz, asa rule, get on 
and make a decent income. Only a few make fortunes, but th 
mass of moderately successful barristers get enough to marry on 
and to live comfortabiy, and take their trip in the long vacation ; 
and in a world where man wants little, and does not want that 
little long, this is a position that is not to be despised, Tuition 
is better paid, but then it is attended by move domestic ais- 
comforts, and by more social dyawbacks. A man who is able and 
suited for the work, and wil] go into the tuitional ngpinees, has 
generally to determine how repulsive is the kind of wofk he would 
undertake, in order to fix the income he may reckon on. If he is 
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willing to do very disagreeable work, if he can stand eternal | 
ar, if he does not mind correspondence with mammas, if 
e can bear with gen A the sight of his wife becoming | 
gradually a “valuable motherly sort of person,” he has only | 
to start a school for little boys and his fortune is made. To get | 
oy. school for little boys—a school where the boys are | 
ly well taught, and where the head of the establishment | 
knows what really we teaching means—is so great a rarity 
that, directly the phoenix is found, there is a rush upon 
him. He may ask almost what he pleases, and may go on adding 
new stories to his house, and building wherever he can find room 
for bricks and mortar, until at last he retires from his duties alto- 
— lets his beard grow, and sets up like the swell he is at 
ome or Florence. If he cannot stand little boys, he may go as | 
undermaster to a “—. school, or, if that/is not in his line, he may 
take private pupils. To do the latter, however, with any great 


success, he must have very peculiar qualities. He must be able to _ 


bear much, to govern wisely, to work hard, and to keep up his 
spirits ; and to have the necessury qualifications, and still to be will- 


ing to have the privacy of home invaded, is a rare combination. | 


If he has the requisite aptitudes and tastes, or if he goes as a 
master to a public school, he is at least sure of a very comfortable 
income, though not so large probably by half as he could 
earn if he would make a nigger of himself at once and take 
little boys. Lastly, the educated man may go into what may 
be termed the outlying callings. He may be connected with the 
Government in some way, and the Government is eble to 
command ability at a low price because its employment is 
highly respectable and offers a certainty; or he may write 
or act on behalf of others in those countless ways in which 
an able and educated man can, if he is reliable, serve those 
who want in some shape or another to buy the brains of their 
neighbours. The general conclusion is that a man of education 


and ability who will work is sure to have some kind of success in | 
| become the mother of a direct heir. But whom should she marry * 


some calling or other. There are no such things as unaccountable 
failures, or, if there are, they are so limited in number as not to be 
worth noticing. Time is of course wanted in many instances, but 
with time success of a modest sort almost alwayscomes. To some, 
splendid success comes; to the rest, success that may not be at all 
splendid but is enough to make life very bearable. Speaking very 
roughly, and making allowances for all sorts of differences in the 
tastes and powers of different persons, we think it might be fairly 
said that a man of ability and industry, with the educational 
attainments implied in university distinction, may reckon on 
earning an income, in some way or other, of at least a thousand a 
year at the age of forty. It is always dangerous to come to precise 
figures, but unless some figure is named discussion is very vague, 
and if this is taken merely as an approach to the truth, it will, we 
think, convey sufficiently well the conclusion to which inquiry and 
experience would lead. 


ELIZABETH AND LEICESTER. 


HE publication of Mr. Froude’s last two volumes has awakened 
again some of the old questions about the character of the 
great princess to whose history they are devoted, and a certain 
amount of “scandal about Queen Elizabeth” has arisen along 
with them. What was the exact relation between Elizabeth ol 
Robert Dudley ? This is quite as much a question of the facts of 
human nature as it is of the facts of history. That Queen Eliza- 
beth never married, when many political motives would have in- 
duced her to marry; that she treated Dudley with a degree of 
favour which was very marked in those days, and which would be 
thought indecorous in these; that she was nevertheless ready to 
listen to any man, prince or subject, native or foreigner, who ad- 
dressed her in the language of love, are all facts plain upon the 
surface. How Lady Robert Dudley came by her end is a more 
difficult matter, but, as nobody that we know of ever charged Queen 
Elizabeth with having a hand in her death, the question has only an 
indirect bearing on the character of the Queen. The facts of Eliza- 
beth’s conduct come within the province of the historian; their 
explanation comes rather within the province of the moral philo- 
sopher. If we will look some of the facts of human nature full 
in the face, it does not seem that the explanation is very difficult. 
Her conduct, inconsistent, vacillating, sometimes personally de- 
grading as it was, seems to follow naturally from her peculiar 
character combined with her peculiar position. 

In looking at the conduct of Elizabeth we must always bear in 
mind the different standards of her age and of ours. Without 
deciding whether our morals are really purer than those of the 
sixteenth century, there is no doubt that our language and our 
manners are much more decorous, or prudish, or whatever we are 
to call it. Words and actions which would prove a great deal now 
would prove very little then. Elizabeth, moreover, was at once of 
a temper and in a ep to disregard even such conventionalities 
as then existed. But no sort of evidence has ever been produced 
to show that she ever went beyond disregard of conventionalities. 
It is mere calumny, to which such a writer as Lingard should 
never have lent his sanction, to assert or insinuate that she ever 
lost her right to her favourite title of the Virgin Queen. But 
her very delight in such a title marks a difference of feeli 
between that age and this. No virtuous woman, wife or virgin, woul 
now-a-days sound a trumpetbefore her in this way to announce 
her own virtue. The thing is so completely taken for granted 


that it is not to be spoken of. Ifa woman now were to assert her | 
own purity, it would at once imply that suspicion had fallen upon | 


it. To praise a woman for her chastity would now be taken, not 
asa compliment, but as an insult, as implying the possibility of her 
unchastity. This was certainly not the feeling of the sixteesth 


| century. It was then no more an offence to praise a woman for 


her chastity than to praise a man for his courage and goed 
faith. And besides all this, the medieval notions about vir- 
ginity had by no means died out in Elizaheth’s time, 
least of all in Elizabeth’s own peculiar theology. The 
feeling which made her dislike marriage in those about her wes 
not mere spite or eaprice or the feeling of the dog in the manger. 
Her strong dislike to the marriage of the clergy—never legalized, 
be it always remembered, through her whole reign—could not 
spring from any personal feeling. Amy Dudley might be a rival, 
Katharine Grey might be an object of envy, but it surely was neither 


' feeling which led to Her Majesty’s impertinence to the wife of Arch- 


bishop Parker. The public talk about the Queen’s virgin estate, 
so strange to us now, sprang from a difference partly in social and 
partly in religious feeling. The Virgin Queen, glorified as such, 
was already half canomzed in her lifetime. While virginity 
implied special sanctity, it was a thing to be boasted of ; now that 
it is simply respectable conduct in a particular condition of life, it 
is a thing about which people hold their tongues. 

Elizabeth was a woman, with all a woman's feelings end 
passions, but in many respects with the mind of a man, and placed 
altogether in a man’s position. The marriage of a Queen Regnant 
is a different matter from the marriage even of an ordinary prin- 
cess. It is a matter of high political importance; but at the same 
time the will of the person most deeply concerned must be con- 
sulted. Elizabeth could not be handed over as a chattel to 
some husband picked out for her by others, as so many 
unlucky Kings’ daughters have been before and since. But that 
she should marry somebody was the earnest wish of her subjects. 


| Her life alone stood between them and another disputed sucees- 


sion ; it was before all things to be wished that Elizabeth should 


It is clear that she was a thorough coquette, that she delighted im 
admiration from whatever quarter it came, and that she carried 
into these purely personal matters the same habit of vacilletion 
which she unfortunately so often displayed in the greatest pmblic 
affairs. The habit of listening to lovers of all kinds grew upon her 
and lasted to old age. But this encouragement piven to many does 
not at all exclude a serious passion for one. Elizabeth, in her 
peculiar position, must be judged by a man’s rather than 2 woman's 
standard. Now in the case of a man, infidelities of this sort, even 
distinct infidelities of act, are certainly not inconsistent with ant 
ruling and sincere affection. When we reach the time of the 
courtship of Anjou, Leicester may have had a serious rival ; bat 
there is no sign of any such real rivalry during the time treated of 
by Mr. Froude. Several competitors, native and foreigu, fit 
across the scene; but the serious question all along is whether she 
shall marry Robert Dudley for love, or Charles of Austria for 


| policy. They are the two whose competing claims Cecif so 


methodi sums up in parallel columns. ‘The question through- 
out was bring herself to her 
inclinations for the real or supposed advantage of her ete: 
Mr. Froude, in dealing with this matter, seems only gradually to 
awaken to the manifest fact that Elizabeth was, in the technical 
sense of the words, in love with Robert Dudley. At first he 
rather pooh-poohs the notion, but he gradually comes round te it 
as he goes on. It is by no means unlikely that Elizabeth may 
herself have gone through much the same mental process as her 
historian, and may have only gradually awakened to the real state 
of her own feelings. Something of the sort doubtless goes on im 
the most regular and even in the shortest love-making. But 
there were special reasons why this process should have assumed 
a special development im the case of Elizabeth. When 
she came to the throne, Lord Robert Dudley was a married 
man. ‘There was something obscure and mysterious about 
his marriage, and some notion may have been entertained 
that it might prove to be invalid; still he was uiarried; there 
was a living Lady Robert im flesh and blood. If we look 
facts boldly m the face, there is really nothing very wonderful 
in an attachment between a married man and an unmarried 
woman ; but it is also clear that, in such a case, both parties, the 
woman especially, might long remain in ignorance of their own 
real feelings. Now we are not concerned for Dudley; he may 


' have looked forward to getting rid of his wife either by divonee 


or by murder; he may have thought that, in any case, married o7 
unmarried, the Queen’s attachment must turn somehow to his 
advantage ; the really interesting point is the position of Elizabeth, 
In truth, the fact that Dudley was married made it moxe likely 
than otherwise that a real passion should grow up on her side. 
Elizabeth’s name had been already coupled with those of Seymour 
and Courtenay, and, with regard to Seymour, her reputation had 
actually, fora while, suffered, though doubtless very unjustly. We 
see no evidence of any veal affection on her part a Seymour, 
but, if there was, it only strengthens our position. When Seymour 
and Elizabeth were first b t together, Seymour was a married 
man, much older than herself, the husband of the royal lady who 
acted as her guardian. Now it seems quite met especially 
when we remember the manners of the time, that a young gil 
might, at first without thought of any kind, allow of liberties on 
the part of such a man, which might afterwards grow into some- 
thing serious. So with Dudley; when they were brought into 
contact, with the ial tie of common misfortunes po at 
the same hands, the fact of his being married might lead the 
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solitary princess to lean upon him wit greater confidence. 
one, she might think, could couple his name with hers, as they 
had done Courtenay’s. No one could refuse her, in a position 
stranger than almost any woman ever was in, the help of a friend 
and brother. But a real passion might easily grow up under the 
shadow of the very relation which was looked to as a protection. 
Such cases are certainly not unknown in every-day life. And she 


might not awake to her own feelings till the necessary dis- | 
political necessity forced her 


cussion of her marriage as a 
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No | for such 


| 


to look deeper into her own heart. She might then find, for | 
_ some one in whom an interest is taken is one really not unlikely to 


the first time, that it was really love for Robert Dudley which 
made the proposals of Spain and Austria and Sweden unacceptable 
to her. 

Then of course came that conflict between inclination and duty 
on which Mr. Froude enlarges. Love for Dudley hindered her 
from marrying Charles of Austria; a crowd of motives hindered 


| 


| 
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a suggestion? There was no reason, either personal or 
political, why Mary should marry Leicester; they had never seen 
one another, and a marriage with him could have been no support 
to her throne in any possible way. We cannot doubt that 
Elizabeth wished—or fancied that she wished—to bestow Robert 
Dudley on Mary, for the very reason that he was her own 
cherished lover. In such cases as we believe that of Elizabeth 
to have been—where love exists, but where its existence 
is not yet fully acknowledged, or where, if acknowledged, it is 
struggled against—the notion of bestowing the beloved object on 


occur. It is a purpose which is not likely to be persisted in if it 
comes to the point, but it is one very likely to cross the mind as a 
passing fancy. At one stage it would present itself in the form of 
self-delusion, as a proof that a passion felt but not fully acknow- 
ledged did not really exist. At a later stage it would present 


her from marrying Dudley himself. She could neither bring her- | itselfas an act ot self-sacrifice, as a noble triumph over a temptation 
self to sacrifice her wishes to her policy nor yet to sacrifice her | which was felt to be almost too much to endure. We do not in the 
policy to her wishes. And besides this natural vacillation, there | least believe that Elizabeth would ever have really surrendered 
were a number of good reasons against the elevation of Dudley, | Leicester to Mary; but we do believe that, in one of her tossings 


even if there had been no question of policy in the matter. 
During his wife’s lifetime she could not marry him, and, when 
Lady Robert was dead, matters were almost worse. ‘“ Infamed”’ 
as Dudley was for the death of his wife, the dead Amy was as 
impassable a hindrance as the living Amy. The Queen of Eng- 
land could not stoop to a man who was even suspected of having 
put his wife out of the way in order to obtain her. And, 
enamoured as she was, she must have felt, in calmer moments, 
how really unworthy Dudley was of the honour, and how utterly 
unpopular such a match would be among all classes of her sub- 
jects. And with her love of power, her strong will, her sense of 
her royal dignity, she may naturally have been unwilling to raise 
any one whomsoever to any sort of share in it. She may have 
loved Dudley well, but the crown of England better. This last 
feeling was probably strengthened as time wore on, and as she grew, 
if not tired of her old lover, at least willing to admit others to some 
share of his privileges. This may have been the mere passion for 
admiration developing itself by habit, or her thoughts may have 
really strayed from Dudley to other objects. But, throughout the 
period with which Mr. Froude deals, one can hardly doubt that a 
genuine love for Robert Dudley was balanced by a genuine con- 
viction that a marriage with him would not be for her own honour 
or for the welfare of her people. 

She therefore did not marry Dudley, but neither did she marry 
anybody else. Yet she continued to keep him about her in a po- 
sition of close, and what might well seem dangerous, intimacy. 


But the slanderous inferences which her enemies have drawn | 


from this fact might be passed by in silence, did they not 
imply ignorance of an undoubted fact in human nature. The 
pe of Elizabeth always argue as if, because Elizabeth 
loved Leicester, therefore her passion must have been gratified in 
some form or another. She never married him; therefore she must 
have been his mistress. Nevertheless it is quite possible for men and 


| 


women, whom some obstacle hinders from marrying, to go on for | 
ears and years on terms of very close intimacy, sometimes, it may | 
, going to the very edge of cruminality, but never actually passing | 


it. Sharon Turner, in his zeal for Elizabeth, and Lingard, in his 
zeal against her, seem unable to take in this plain fact. Yet one 


would have thought that the one as a lawyer, and the other as a | 
. judiciously fortified platform, brother Nationalists who have 


priest, must have come across some cases of the kind. 

Elizabeth's ntage, again, is not to be forgotten in considering 
the matter. It must be remembered that she was the daughter of 
Henry the Eighth. Mr. Froude, with his usual way of getting hold 
of half a truth, has half brought out and half obscured an important 

int in Henry’s real character. The early life of Henry the 


Zighth was not perfectly pure; it was perhaps not so near to perfect | 


uvity as Mr. Froude makes out; but it was very different from the 
ife of Francis the First or even of Charles the Fifth. In his 
latter days, when the peculiarities of his character had fully deve- 
loped themselves, the prince for whom Mr. Froude would fain have 


created a world without women played, as usual, a of his 
own in the world in which women unhappily did exist. Where 


another tyrant would have simply taken to himself a mistress, 
Henry divorced or beheaded his wife and married the object of his 
fancy. This is of course simply of a piece with the other features 
of a despotism which always veiled itself under constitutional 
forms. 
his own Queen and of the Count of Chateaubriand would have 
strewed his path to the ssion of the Countess. We believe that 


to and fro between contending motives, she made the offer of him 
to Mary in perfect good faith. 

Mr. Froude is then, we think, quite right in the general view of 
the relation between Elizabeth and Dudley to which he seems to 
have felt his way with some difficulty. But he has hardly brought 
it out so clearly as he might have done, as a study of human nature 
in a department in which he generally shows himself much in- 
path We have here confined ourselves mainly to the relation 
between Elizabeth and her first great favourite, and have merely 
hinted at the later stories of Anjou, Hatton, and others, We wait 
to see what Mr. Froude says about them. 


THE LAST NEW THING IN IRISH AGITATION, 


HATEVER may be thought of the relative contributions 

of Ireland and the rest of the United Kingdom to the 
Imperial Exchequer, there can be no manner of doubt that the 
sister country pays her full quota to the common fund of public 
entertainment and instruction. The national genius is inde- 
fatigable in providing sensations for the lovers of striking scenic 
effects, enigmas for the curious, and blunders for those who have a 
turn for the incongruous and absurd. Seasons vary on either side 
of the Channel alike, and good harvests and bad obey much the 
same law of cyclical alternation there as here; but there is no 
intermittency in the characteristic products of the Irish mind. 
When the supply of murders runs short, we are never long with- 
out a rousing agitation, and an Irish “demonstration” is almost 
as lively as an average assassination. When Tipperary boys give 


| their landlords a brief respite, the chances are that priests and 


prelates are fulminating pastorals against mixed education and 
Godless Colleges; and when the priests are quiet, we may 
look out for a movement on behalf of Tenant-right. If the 
Brotherhood of St. Patrick temporarily retires into the background, 
the rival fraternity of Fenians steps forward to keep the ball 
rolling, and to achieve what sympathizing journalists call a 
“ glorious moral triumph ” in the sacred cause of sedition, Exeunt 
the Fenians, and re-enter The O'Donoghue and “Sullivan 
Goulab,” to denounce to a carefully packed meeting, from a 


successfully contested their monopoly of disaffection and disloyalty. 
Thanks to a Saxon police, the victors and vanquished in the 
grand faction fight which last week came off in the Dublin Ro- 
tunda have not yet enjoyed a second opportunity of free discussion, 
and a further display of moral force and broken heads remains for 
the present a pleasure to come. ut the stage is never empty. It 
is now the tum of the Irish members ; accordingly Colonel 
Dunne, Mr. Hennessy, and the rest are busy within the walls of 
the Jimperial Parliament in the thoroughly national enterprise of 
getting up a good pull on the British Exchequer. 

The latest novelty in Dish agitation must be pronounced a very 
good thing indeed. Jf leas stimulating than an ordinary Donny- 
brook row, it promises an inexhaustible supply of grievances 
which no human ingenuity need ever hope to redress, and of 
arithmetical and other problems which nothing short of omni- 
science could satisfactorily solve. Colonel Dunne and his friends 


Henry been in the position of Francis, the heads of | deserve the thanks of their countrymen for having successfully 


_ opened a controversy which can never be brought to a close, by any 


Henry the Eighth, while not serupling at murder and robbery, alto- | 


gether scrupled at adultery, because adultery could not be committed 
under any legal form. Something of the same kind may be seen 
in the strange and rather disreputable career of his sister Margaret. 
Her life was a series of marriages and divorces, some of them of 
rather doubtful validity, but she never dispensed with the outward 
form of marriage. Elizabeth had no need to divorce or to behead 
rece yaar ace Amy was hardly worth beheading—but her Tudor 
blood alone was almost sufficient safeguard against her sinking to 
any merely unlawful and degrading relation with any man. 

There is one curious fact which at first sight may seem to tell 
the other way, but which strikes us as completely falling in with 
our view of the relation between the great Queen and her favourite. 
Elizabeth’s expressed wish at one time to marry Leicester to the 
Queen of Scots is a strange episode in the business. But no one 


| the joke as it was meant, and pledg 


known logical process, on this side of eternity; and Mr. Gladstone, 
who must have been in an unusually good-natured mood, has taken 
ed himself to see fair play among 
all parties. A Select Committee will shortly be sitting to examine, 


in all its length and breadth and depth, the subject of “the taxa- 


| in accordance with the provisions of 


tion of Ireland,” and, more particularly, to consider “ how far it is 
e Treaty of Union, or just 
in reference to the resources of the country.” Here is a neat, 
handy, compact, nutshell little question to be discussed in a 


_ Parliamentary Coumittee-room, by so many Irish members on one 


| side, and so many English and 


tch members on the other side, 


| with power to send for persons and papers, and to hear and digest 


and report any quantity of relevant or irrelevant talk from any 
number of competent or incompetent witnesses, whose specula- 


| tions and theories will one day be duly published at the national 


should infer from it that Elizabeth was indifferent to Leicester. | 
In truth it proves the exact contrary. What could be the motive | involves a general and particular examination of ‘all the public 


cost under the name of “evidence.” Jt is an inquiry 
which merely ranges over rather more than sixty years. It only 
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accounts of the United Kingdom from the date of the Union 
downwards, with an accurate estimate of the relative pressure, 
on England and Ireland respectively, of every separate tax which 
has at any time been put on or taken off since the goth year of 
George III. It will simply be n to make out, with the 
aid of a staff of experts, a debtor and creditor balance-sheet of 
British and Irish revenue and taxation from the beginning of the 
century, with interest and compound interest correctly calculated 
on each item of charge or remission. Then, as to the second head 
of the inquiry, the Committee will of course find it the easiest thing 
in the world, first to come to a clear and satisfactory understanding 
as to the true definition of financial “justice,” and next to take an 
exhaustive inventory of the taxable “resources of the country,” 
as the phrase is explained by the best economical authorities. 
This done, it will merely remain for the members of the Com- 
mittee, laying aside all petty sectional and selfish jealousies, to 
agree in a unanimous vote either that English and Scotch tax- 
oo ought in future to be saddled with a certain percentage of 

ishmen’s taxes over and above their own, or vice versd, as 
the case may be—a decision which will naturally be accepted as 
final by Mr. Gladstone or any other Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the time being, and be cheerfully acquiesced in by the defeated 
and surcharged party. Altogether we never knew a nicer piece 
of work cut out for the leisure hours of industriously disposed 
senators, An inquiry which begins far back in the generation 
before last and ends nowhere in particular, which implies precise 
definitions of some of the most disputable terms of economic 
science, and involves the careful working of countless sums in 
fiscal arithmetic, all the data of which are more or less open te con- 
troversy, is a pleasant task certainly to set before a dozen average 
members of Parliament. What Colonel Dunne proposes is simply 
to roll up all possible and impossible Irish questions into one, and 
refer the complex aggregate to a Select Committee; and Mr. 
Gladstone and the an of Commons are obliging enough to 
make no objection, 

This very Irish project was titly introduced and elucidated by a 
very Irish debate. e mover was careful to explain at the outset 
that at least one half of the proposed inquiry would be wholly 
lost time ; and before he sat down the gave fair notice that, as re- 

ded the other half, he and his friends would not hold themselves 

und by any amount of evidence to accept an unwelcome con- 
clusion, On his own showing, it cannot in the least signify 
whether the existing taxation of Ireland is or is not in accordance 
with the provisions of the Treaty of Union, seeing that, in the first 
place, the provisions of the ‘Treaty of Union were infamously unjust, 
and in the next, that the instrument itself expressly declared that 
the relative proportions of English and Irish taxation as then 
settled were to be open to future revision and alteration. As for 
the justice of Irish taxation in reference to the resources of the 
country, Colonel Dunne has not the least notion of submitting to 
the verdict of his own tribunal if it goes against him. “He had 
been told that the result of his motion would be to show that 
Treland was too lightly taxed, and that then the assessed taxes 
would be levied in Ireland ; but he detied any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,” &c. So it is, Heads I win, tails you lose. If the 
facts of the case are against Colonel Dunne, so much the worse for 
the facts, It iscurious also that he made no attempt to specify any 
single tax as being either at variance with the terms of the Union 
or injurious in its bearing on Irish agriculture, lrish manufactures, 
or Irish anything. In fact, for his own part, he was clear that 
the repeal of the Corn-laws had done Ireland more real mischief 
than all the taxes together, In a speech crammed with all sorts 
of statistical and other proofs (some of them of a decidedly 
apocryphal complexion) of unparalleled depression and distress, 
there was literally not a word to show that Irishmen pay one 
farthing of taxation which they have any reasonable pretence for 
throwing on Englishmen. And the omission was very imperfectly 
supplied by other speakers, One gentleman who followed on the 
same side said plainly that Ireland did not want any fiscal exemp- 
tions whatever. The real thing to bring her round would be a 
liberal expenditure of Government money in “encouraging her 
industrial progress and developing her natural resources ”-—perhaps 
in subsidizing new Packet Companies to carry mail bags with 
undeviating tregularity. Another speaker, Lord Dunkellin, 
who had the sagacity to perceive that, if Ireland is 
suffering from unfair and oppressive taxation, it must be possible 
to name at least one unfair and oppressive tax, stumbled into the 
ractical bull of singling out the Income-tax as the delinquent. 
le committed the slight mistake of forgetting that the Income- 
tax is not paid by the sutleving classes at all, but only by persons 
in actual receipt of incomes which place them far above want ; and 
further, that an income on one side of the Channel is just as well 
able to bear a given percentage of assessment as a corresponding 
income on the other. 
to make the poverty of lveland a plea for exempting from taxation 
individual Lrishmen who are not poor. Lox 
however, urge, in excuse for being misled by this transparent 


fallacy, that it is practically sanctioned by the Legislature in the | 


absurd and anomalous immunity of Ireland from assessed taxes— 


of the English and Scotch members of the Committee. On the 
whole, this eminently Irish discussion may be said to have ex- 
hausted every topic having a real or imaginary bearing on the con- 
dition-of-Treland question, with the one exception of the ostensible 
subject of debate. Colonel Dunne’s Committee on Taxation is 
perhaps an almost unique example of an attempt to cure econc- 


It argues the strangest confusion of ideas | 


Dunkellin might, | 


mical evils by a remedy which is not even alleged to have any 
assignable relation to the disease. We do not recollect an 
previous instance of a Parliamentary agitation which began wit 
so studious an avoidance of the remotest suggestion of any definite 
practical result. 

Mr. Gladstone, as we have said, eutered cordially into the spirit 
of the thing. He gave some very good reasons against a pro- 
ceeding which could only “tend to excite expectations which it 
might ,* found impossible to fulfil,” and then cheerfully con- 
curred in sanctioning an abortive inquiry with an impracticable 
object. Gentlemen might rely on his best assistance in an investi- 
gation which was, as he explained, demonstrably unreasonable and 
absurd. Nothing further was wanted to give completeness to this 
latest manifestation of the Irish mind. The Committee will, we 
suppose, shortly commence its highly profitable labours, and we 
contentedly await the probably remote day when one of the very 
biggest of mare’s nests will challenge the curiosity of mankind ia 
a hopelessly unreadable blue book of corresponding dimensions. 


HOAXING A COUNTRY EDITOR. 

HE good old town of Cambridge is just recovering from a 
shock to its nervous system. The Radical portion of its com- 
munity has been distressed with the same sort of disagreeable 
sensations which a lady experiences when her cavalier unexpectedly 
makes a fool of himself, or the congregation of a popular preacher 
when sinister questions begin to be whispered in its ears cout his 
claims to their enthusiastic devotion. It goes against the grain 
of human nature to see one’s hero tumble into a ditch, and when 
the accident happens through a defect of eyesight which we have 
never noticed, we have the additional pain of feeling that a ma- 
licious world may say something depreciatory of our own orgams 
of vision. So it is “ partly love and partly fear” that makes an 

army sensitive for the fair fame of its chosen leader. 

Such a disaster has recently befallen the worthy Liberals of 
Cambridge. Their pet newspaper has been the victim of an 
audacious and successful hoax. In the person of the Editor of their 
Independent Press, a distinguished man among them has been 
outraged, his most delicate feelings insulted, and an ungenerous 
advantage taken of his creditable anxicty to wrive at truth. The 
scandal derives additional montrosity from the fact that un- 
hallowed and anonymous feet have dared to intwude where only 
Editors of Independent Presses should be expected to rush in. It 
seems that the Editor of the Cambridge paper has been settling 
the mode in which Lent ought or ought not to be kept; and in 
the course of the discussion the word “Indult” has turned up. 
Whether any clergyman, Roman or Anglican, has been granting 
Lenten Indulgences, and has been deciding the precise amount of 
eggs, tish, flesh, and fowl which the faithful may consume, we ae 
not aware; but the religious world is much indebted to the 
Cambridge Independent Press for deciding this momentous question, 
and for entering a faithful testimony against reviving Papal error 
and the sale of Indulgences. We regret, however, to state that 
these benevolent efforts of the Independent Press have been 
temporarily suspended by a cruel joke, which, if uot absolutely 
blasphemous, at least runs the risk of bringing that journal's 
future theological discussions into distrust or even disrepute. 
Apparently relying on the assumption that the editor, in the 
course of his general reading, had not happened to come across this 
word “ Indult,” a person who sigus huuself “*.\ Graduate” has 
imposed on his superior’s good nature (who was rejviced, no doubt, as 
all Christian Editors should be, to see any educated member of the 
University interesting himself in so solemm a subject), aud induced 
him to put the following letter in the very first place—the post of 
honour — among suggestions from — The letter 
appeared in the Cambridge Independent Press on February the 
13th :— 


Lenten 

Sik,—Tractarians, English Church Uniouists, or (to speak wareservedly ) 
Romanizers, are much in the habit of asserting that their pernicious doc- 
trines and practices were those of the early Church, and they talk glibly of 
the “ authority of Councils,” and “ primitive tradition.” Now, Sir, to those 
who hold that the Bible, and the Bible only, is the standard oi religion, so 
that every one caa tind out what is Christianity for himselt, it matters net 
what early Christians thought or did; but as it is always satisfactory to 
defeat an enemy with his own weapons, | beg to send you an extract trom 
the decrees of the first Lateran Council of Pompeii, s.v. 246—a Council 
which is uot often quoted, but whose authority 1 have never yet heard 
impugned, even by the most violent writers. The tollowing extract clearly 
proves that there “ Lenten Indults” were not only uaknown, but were 
actually coudemned, at that early period. [ have preferred seuding you the 
original, as, were | te attempt a translation, | should probably be accuséd of 
misrepresentation. The educated laity of Cambridge can read it and imter- 
pret it tor themselves, At any vate, I defy the Tractarians te give it any 
other meaning :— 

“ Dec. Concil. Pomp, xvii. cap. 4, § 2. Quum seriptores inepti, et qui 
linum denariv scribuat*, in iguobili charté nuntiorum de omnibus que nea 
intelligere possunt, dicuut, et Guum verbis utuntur de quibus nihil noscunt— 
exempli gratia dudultum— tum justum est cos illudi ab illis quos objurgant.” 
Chis proves as clearly that “ Indults,” and other mummeries, were alien to 
the spirit of the early Christians, as you, Mr. Editor, showed in answer to 
Mr. Knowles, that the Canons ot 1603 were unauthorized relics of Popery. | 


. - | would advise those of your readers to whom Latin is a dead tongue to read 
a matter, by the way, which will be very well worth the attention 


an able article on that subject in the July number of the Quarterly Journal 
of Paleontology. vis also ably treated in Mr, Thomas Carlyle’s ens and 
exhaustive Defence of the Nicene Creed. Further arguments will be found 


* ‘The interpretation of this somewhat unusual expression has caused great 


difficulty to the commentators, and does uot appear to have been ueed by the 
carly Latin writers, The best crities, as Buckle, Scidegel, Tupper, and Jones, 


take it to certain eccentric ritualists whe tleud 
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alsoin St. Augustine’s * treatise Contra Fidem, Vol. 1. p. 666, and in Whewell’s 
Platonic Dialogues, Vol. 11. Dial. 3. The latter learned author conclusively 
proves, by the system of the inductive philosophy, that innovation and super- 
stition are the invariable precursors of prelacy, priestcraft, and pantheism. 
Numbers, Sir, may be against us, but it is cheering to know that we have 
still learning on our side. I trust that you will never cease to expose the 
isonous principles of embryo Papists. If all had behaved as you and your 
*rotestant correspondents have done during the last six wecks, I have no 
doubt but that true church principles would have been much more popular 
than they are at present. trust that it will not be long before pseudo- 
churchmen who contradict the Prayer-Book and break its rubrics are brought 
to see that they have no right to consider themselves so much superior to 

others who behave more consistently. I remain, Sir, yours, 

A GRADUATE. 


We call attention to the grievance of the Editor of the Inde- 

dent Press, simply for the purpose of obtaining our readers’ 
sympathy by showing the perils which beset those who under- 
take to lead and guide others. Were we writing a memoir of 
this particular victim, we should venture to assert with some con- 
fidence that the school where his boyish years were spent and him- 
self fitted for his present position counted both En fish and Latin 
a3 extras, which bis perents or guardians did not think worth the 
money. And as to his prominent characteristics, we should 
imagine the three qualities for which he is chiefly conspicuous to 
be the variegated taste of a Bellew, the home-bred innocency of a 
Tupper, and the faith of a Little Red Riding-Hood. What his 
tirst impressions were as to the meaning of the loud-sounding 
phrase “ Lenten Indults” will probably remain an enigma for ever, 
even to his nearest friends. Should the solution ever ooze out, it will 
probably be amid the intellectual festivities of one of those sym- 
posia in which, there can be no doubt, his literary staff (like all 
others) occasionally join. In one of these gatherings, it may be, 
the signification of the term had been already anxiously discussed 
ere the letter from “ A Graduate ” made its appearance. And we 
can conceive it quite possible that it was because the letter itself 
was found to throw little or no light on the mooted words, and be- 
cause the Editor and his band of kindred spirits very properly came 
to the conclusion that there were evidently some things in heaven 
and earth (including Latin) not comprehended in their philosophy, 
that it was voted to be the safest plan to consign the problem to 
those columns where they were none of them “responsible 
for the sentiments of correspondents.” Doubtless by this time 
ample explanation has been volunteered to all of them as to the 
exact distinctions between Lenten Indults, Pancakes, Salt Fish, 
and Archimandrites— without question a good result; but it 
would be a dangerous thing for editors like this ill-starred gentle- 
man were we to admit that the result justifies the means. 

We need scarcely point out that the impostor (whoever he may 
be) has been guilty of a very heinous moral crime—no less than 
a tiagrant libel on an editor. It seems singular, considering what 
venial offences the law of libel mercilessly punishes, that there 
should be no available penalty for the crime of deluding a public 
character into writing himself down an ass. Few provisions 
of our Legislature would have a better effect, and many have 
heen more absurd, than one to compel the perpetrator of 
such a scandalous hoax as the one we have quoted to advertise 
at his own expense, in every newspaper in England, that “the 
letter recently addressed to the Editor of the leading Liberal 

aper in Cambridge (headed ‘ Lenten Indults’), and inserted by 
fim for Gospel truth, was an absurd concoction of chaff and non- 
sense from beginning to end.” We honestly believe that the 
promoter of such a measure would be conferring a real benefit on 
the managers of a great many of our literary periodicals. Nor do 
we doubt that there is to be found among our legion of Metro- 
politen M.P.’s—dare we not say even in Finsbury itself ?— 
some one who has sufficient sympathy and fellow-feeling for a 
= eta to take up the cause of this ill-used Cambridge 
Editor. 

The author of this particular turpitude we are compelled, as 
the law at present stands, to leave to the reflections of his 
own conscience. On the one hand, he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has succeeded beyond all reasonable ex- 
pectations in perpetrating a singularly cruel hoax. On the 
other hand, the victim of his unkindness may console himself 
with two or three reflections. First, very few Radicals, or sound 
Christians either, do know Latin; consequently he is not worse 
than his fellows. Secondly, he is not the first newspaper editor of 
modern times who has failed to know a hoax when he saw it—in 
corroboration of which statement the Editor of the Morning 
Advertiser is always happy to afford any explanation that may 
be needed. Thirdly, he may be assured that the free and 
independent electors of Barnwell will not see anything in this 
little contre-temps (even if they are told of it) to shake their con- 
fidence in their chosen guide. Kditors, the wisest men seem 
pretty generally to agree, are but human; and it can hardly be 
umegined that the Editor of the Cambridge Independent Press, with 
all his powers, has succeeded in convincing his warmest personal 
friends and admirers that he is an exception to the general rule. 
Were it not for the most unlucky accident of his inability to under- 
stand either English or Latin, one little piece of special pleading, 
or, still better, one short remark about “ Bonus Homerus,” in his 
next week's leader, might have washed away all traces of the mis- 
adventure, at one sweep of his literary mop. As it is, the best 
advice a candid friend could give him would be to hire some very 
small Ragged School boy, at sixpence a week, to tell him whether 


* The boldest Tractarian will not dare to deny the authority of this Father, 
as his works have been edited at Oxford by Dr. Pusey and others. 


the English parts of his correspondents’ letters mean sense or non- 
sense ; and to en some half-paid curate (and he could find 

lenty such), for a moderate stipend, to assist him to understand 
Greek and Latin quotations. In long-vacation times, when 
members of the University are not “up,” this extra expense might 
safely be dispensed with—at least we have no reason to suppose 
that the Radical population of the town would be dangerous critics ; 
but in Term time, unless our contemporary takes some such pre- 
caution as we have suggested, we fear he will presently find he 
has been “ penny-wise and pound-foolish” in not affording himself 
the luxury of a little assistance in his literary labours. 


THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 


vos National Rifle Association has held another meeting which 

gives occasion for renewed congratulation on many accounts. 
The chair was filled, as usual, by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, who not only manifested the same interest which he 
has always shown in the welfare of the Volunteers, but had 
the pleasant task of announcing the continued prosperity of the 
Association. The great Wimbledon Meeting had grown greater 
than ever in 1863. The number of prizes last year was nearly 
three times as = 4 as on any former occasion, and the army 
of competitors increased to more than 7,000, while an 
additional 1,000/. had been distributed in prizes to the long 
Enfield—the Volunteers’ weapon. Even in its weak point— 
finance—the Association had something, though not very much, 
to rejoice at. The accumulated fund reached —_ 
(about a third of the annual expenditure), and the subscrip- 
tions —in answer, perhaps, to the earnest appeal of last year 
—had crept up a few hundreds beyond the point at which 
they had threatened to become stationary. Altogether the picture 
was one of sober though not brilliant se aap and, with judg- 
ment in its administration, there is no reason why the Association 
should not look forward to a long career of continued progress. 
The reluctance, however, of the great mass of riflemen to become 
members of a body which has done so much for their favourite 
sport is not altogether satisfactory. Considering the enormous 
number of men oe make a hobby of rifle-shooting, and the still 
larger number to whom the support of the Association is a serious 
duty, it is not right that the subscription-list of the Association 
should comprise little more than a thousand names. If money 
does not pour in, it is certainly not because the wants of the 
Association have not been made known. ‘The sort of appeals 
by which the managers of some great institutions raise their 
hundreds of thousands have been tried in this case without pro- 
ducing more than a few poor hundreds. The hearty support of 
the press has been equally unavailing to enable the Council to 
raise a permanent fund suflicient to relieve them from the necessity 
of converting the annual meeting, and even the annual review 
under the Duke of Cambridge, into a pecuniary speculation. The 
sluggishness of the Volunteer body in coming to the rescue has 
left them no alternative, but it must be owned there is something 
puzzling in the spectacle of an Association which is the acknow- 
ledged head of the most energetic movement of our times thus 
languishing in purse, though happily not in energy, for want of a 
more general support. 

Of the reasons which ave sometimes assigned for not subscribing 
to the Association, many may perhaps be explained by the facility 
of finding pleas for not parting with a guinea. But guineas flow 
freely for objects less popular than rifle-shooting, and there is no 
doubt some more deeply-seated cause for this comparative neglect. 
At first, it was quite intelligible and undeniably English that 
riflemen should hesitate before giving in their adhesion to a 
Council which, from the necessity of the case, was a self-con- 
stituted power. But as year after year passed, and the untiring 
energy of the leaders of the Association became more widely ap- 
preciated, a very strong feeling spread among all Volunteers who 

ad the interest of the common cause at heart that the welfare of 
the whole Volunteer body, and the prosperity of the Association 
by which it was directed in one of its most important objects, were 
so closely knit together that the one could not decline without the 
other suffering a corresponding depression. We may even go 
further than this, and say that not only has the duty of supporting 
the Association been almost universally admitted throughout the 
Volunteer ranks, but the large debt of gratitude which is due 
to those who have made Wimbledon what it is, and have 
trained up an army of unrivalled marksmen, would scarcely be 
denied by a single man if the whole force were polled from 
one end of Britain to the other. It needs very little indeed to 
convert this feeling of duty and gratitude into energetic suppor 
but that little is wanting, aud the great mass of Volunteers stil 
stand aloof. One spark of enthusiasm would raise more money 
than the deepest consciousness of duty or the most genuine sense. 
of gratitude ; but by some ill-chance it has happened that the 
Council has never succeeded in inspiring this effective sort ‘of 
enthusiasm in its favour. Enthusiasm is amazingly capricious, 
and, when it can be traced to its source, is poe found to be 
dependent on very trifling matters. Whether a statesman excites 
enthusiasia or only commands admiration, generally depends less 
upon his merit than on his temperament and tact—on the _—- 
sion of the popular fibre as it is termed—and on other influences 
of this kind. Lord Palmerston’s Liberalism is of an essentially 
Conservative cast, and yet his name is more popular with many of 
the most Radical constituencies than those of other statesmen who 
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have swallowed the extremest dogmas of the Ten-pounder school. 
The power of inspiring this kind of passionate popularity seems 
to be the only thing wanting in the Council of the Association to 
rive them the commanding position which, if earnestness and 
Fevotlea could deserve it, they have abundantly merited. 

With this key to the past, it is not difficult for any one who has 
followed the progress of the rifle movement to see to what trifling 
causes the scantiness of the support meted out to the Association 
may be traced ; and if we seem to dwell on them now, it is in the 
contidence of soon seeing them disappear altogether. In the early 
days of the movement, it was a matter of course that the Council 
(like any other body which assumes any public duty) should be 
welcomed with a certain amount of hesitation. Men waited to 
see whether they would do their work well, and when it was found 
that they did—and not only that, but that sooner or later they 
adopted every idea which grew up among riflemen at large—there 
was no reason why a particle of distrust should have remained on 
either side. There could not have been a more promising oppor- 
tunity for putting the relations of the governors and the governed 
in the rifle world on a footing of mutual confidence than was 
afforded by the recent meeting of the Rifle Conference. At the 
time, we rejoiced in it almost more on this account than for the 
practical uses which it was likely to subserve, and we think we were 
not wrong in our estimate. Everything went well. The Council 
of the Association were above the petty weakness which often 
prompts constituted authorities to lode coldly on a popular move- 
ment. They took occasion, on the publication of t reir Annual 
Report, to express their own satisfaction at the assembling of the 
Conference, and their confidence was rewarded by finding that, in 
three days of earnest and exciting discussion among the leading 
riflemen of the country, there was not a word spoken of the 
Council which did rot show the highest appreciation of their ser- 
vices, and the fullest recognition of their position. Accordingly, 
at the meeting of last Saturday, the opening address of the chair- 
man contained a hearty acknowledgment of the good to be ex- 
pected from the recent labours of the Rifle Conference. A still 
more tical acknowledgment was made, when it was announced 
that the Council had not thought it at all beneath them largely to 
modify their arrangements in accordance with suggestions which 
had been approved at the Rifle Parliament. It needed but one 
word more to make the Council the most popular body in the rifle 
world, but this word was checked by a singular complication in 
which they had unluckily managed to entangle themselves. The 
discussion which ensued is so illustrative of the difficulties with 
which the Council have to grapple, and of the hesitation which 
on this as on other occasions has lost them a magnificent oppor- 
tunity of strengthening their position, that it is worth considering 
in more detail than so special and technical a matter would ordi- 
narily require. 

The subject on which the Council had been drawing inspiration 
from the Conference was the construction of targets. Now it so 
chanced that there were two great parties in this matter, each 

“having (as Mr. Disraeli would be rejoiced to hear) a policy 
of its own. One of these principles was that a soldier's target 
should roughly represent a squad of men, or something else 
which might A expected to require his attention when called 
into action, and that, if this end was attained, accuracy of 
scoring was a secondary matter. This representative theory 
was the favourite doctrine of military men, and was ex- 
emplified in practice by the oblong six-foot targets introduced 
at Hythe, and since adopted by the Volunteers. The popular 
principle, on the other hand, was that targets should be so 
constructed as to indicate, with perfect accuracy, the precise 
merit of each man’s shooting; the tacit and not unreason- 
able assumption being that the man who could shoot 
nearest to any given mark would be the most formidable 
opponent on the field of battle. This was known to be the view 
of the Conference, though the details of their plan were not yet 
before the public; and when the Council brought forward their 
own scheme, they had to choose between the accurate target of 
the Conference and the representative military target of the 
School of Musketry. In principle, they gave in their adhesion to 
the views of the Conference, and, indeed, for match-shooting 
purposes, it was clear that a true target was better than a repre- 
sentative one. But, while joining the popular party in principle, 
they tried to conciliate the military party by proposing a 
compromise intended to serve both for matches and for class- 
firing, but which, like most compromises, satisfied neither 
one nor the other. The result was that General Hay, 
himself a member of the Council, warmly protested against 
the attempt to introduce the proposed target for the military prac- 
tice of Volunteers, while at the same time he pointed out that the 
Council ought to go further than they proposed to do if they meant 
to adopt the popular principle. The chairman of the Conference 
also earnestly entreated the Council to wait, if it were only a 
week, and to allow the Conference to exhibit before them what 
they conceived to be a perfect target, before finally committing 
themselves to such a composite arrangement as had been proposed. 
This suggestion of further inquiry offered a way of escape from the 
little dilemma into which the Council had fallen, and though they 
would perhaps have shown more tact had they cordially closed 
with it at once, it will probably yet help them through their diffi- 
culty. Fortunately there was discretion enough on both sides to 
prevent the controversy from leading to any division. The Council 
were prudent enough not to push matters to an immediate 
decision, while the remonstrants were careful to limit them- 


selves to friendly suggestions without risking a schism by 
bringing forward a formal resolution, We have no doubt the 
same good sense will continue to be shown, for it may be assumed 
as certain that the Council will decide nothing in the dark on this 
or any other question without making themselves masters of «11 
the information which is open to them, and at the same time we 
have no doubt that the on of the more popular body will 
acknowledge that a well-considered decision of the Executive 
Council upon the practical details of their Wimbledon Meeting 
must, while it remains in force, be respected as supreme. But 
though we have no apprehension of divisions in the camp, it is 
impossible not to see that a little more tact in seizing the goldon 
opportunity which offered itself would have enabled the Couneil 
to secure the undivided allegiance of the whole body of riflemen, 
and to convert the rather cold admiration which they have 
hitherto won into an enthusiasm which (financially and otherwise) 
would more than double their power and usefulness, 


THE DERBYSHIRE WILL CASE. 


iG is strange that an audacious forgery should prove extrem: ly 
difficult of detection. There were circumstances in the 
Derbyshire will case which seemed to render the plaintifi’s 
claim not only unpromising but hopeless, and yet the first jury 
found a verdict in the plaintiff’s favour. The tinding by, or by 
means of, the person principally benefited, of three codicils which 
came to light im order of their dates, and which heaped upon 
that person larger and larger benefits, resembles some ii- 
racle of the dark ages rather than a piece of the actual 
history of the nineteenth century. It seems almost a pity 
that, for the sake of encouragement to persevering indusiry, 
Myr. Else’s manufacture of codicils should not have turned out os 
successful as it at one time promised to be. Mr, Else, be it ob- 
served, began at the very bottom of the tree. He was copying 
clerk and accountant to Mr, Nuttall, who, although not a lawyer 
but a land-surveyor, occasionally undertook to iake wills for 
people in the neighbourhood. Mr, Else, therefore, might in early 
days have been described as assistant to one who was only in @ 
humble and irregular way of will-making. In fact, his legal status 
was nearly ona ng with that which the shopmau of a chemist who 
presenibes over his counter occupies in the medical profession. And 
yet Mr. Else, whose beginnings were so small and humble, has ended 
by turning out of his workshop codicils over which three juries and 
judges of all the courts of law and equity have been puzzled to sa 
whether they were genuine or forged. The moral of Mr. Else's 
life, if it had gone on prosperously, would have been, not only 
that perseverance in any line of business will attain pecuniary 
reward, but also—which is even more important—that fe vatient 
and diligent student will ultimately triumph over the difficulties 
of art. The first step in the series of disputed testamentary disposi- 
tions in favour of Else was the insertion in the will of a clause 
giving him an vom nb of 100/. After the verdict of the jury in the 
ate trial, itis justifiable to assume that this insertion was made by 
Else; and if so, he must have been at that time too deficient ia 
knowledge of testamentary law to carry on the business of 
codicil-making satisfactorily. However, as the King of France 
said—“ Time and I against any two.” The codicils which 
gradually came to light showed that whoever was the 
author of them knew quite well what he was about. Assum- 
ing Else to have been the author, he thereby proved himself 
equal to his opportunities. Finding an opening in ihis department 
ot legal practice, he diligently qualified himself to occupy it, until, 
from copying wills for his master, Nuttall, he was able to make 
thet very master’s will assume whatever form his own interest 
or caprice dictated. 

Mr. Else has failed at last, but at one time he looked likely to 
succeed. The circumstances which enabled him to come so near 
suecess have a social as well as legal interest, and, indeed, the 
Derbyshire ‘vill case might, with some additions and alterations, 
be worked up into a very tolerable novel. It is to be wished 
that any novelist whom curiosity or business may induce to 
read the proceedings may profit by the example which Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn gave of how to tell a story ina clear and animated 
way. Perhaps, in order to explain how it was that the attempt to 
set up the forged codicils so nearly succeeded, it may be useful to 
follow the course of the Chief Justice’s narrative. He began by 
describing the character and habits of the testator George Nuttall. 
He was a man of singular intelligence. He had received a sound 
commercial education, and had taken pains to cultivate his mind 
and to increase his stock of information. His habits were business- 
like and methodical. His ovation was not genial or social 
but reserved and close. Such were the outlines of the por 
trait drawn by the Chief Justice. One of the witnesses described 
the testator as “a sensible and intelligent man who took in the 
Times.” It might have been added that, although he made wills 
for other people, he was too wise to make his own. By indus- 
trious and thrifty habits he had acquired considerable property in 
addition to what he inherited. His landed estates were worth 
2,000/. a-yeur, and his personalty amounted to 8,o00/. He had 
never been married, and his nearest relations were cousins. He 
made his will in September, 1854. It was drawn by his solicitor, 
Mr. Newbold, and fair-copied by the testator himself in duplicate. 
The will gave 140/. a-vear to Else, and 200/. a-year to the testa- 
tor's housekeeper, Catherine Marsden, who was sister to Else's 


wife. In the year 1855 the testator unquestionably made some 
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codicil, which was attested by two labouring men, ed 
and Buxton. The theory set up in opposition to Else’s 
claims was, that the genuine codicil had been destroyed and 
another substituted, with the witnesses’ signatures imitated 
from the examples of them which the forger would have had 
before him, and that the witnesses mistook the substituted codicil 
for that which they had actually attested. The forgery of a 
first codicil under these advantageous circumstances would have, 
it must be owned, a reasonable prospect of passing undetected. 
‘The conception of such a forgery belongs to a far higher order of 
art than the interpolation in the will by which Else tried what 
was then his “’ prentice hand ” at this sort of work. The testator 
died in March 1856. Shortly before his death, his solicitor 
visited him and understood that he was desirous to alter his will, 
but he was too weak to give the necessary instructions. Imme- 
diately after his death, a cupboard in his bedroom was forced 
open and a will was found in it, being one of the duplicates which 
he had executed as already mentioned. On the day of the funeral 
there was a further search for papers, and the other duplicate 
of the will was found with an interlineation, of which the 
effect was to give Else an additional 100/. and Catherine 
Marsden an additional sol. a-year. If Else had in any 
manner meddled with this interlineated duplicate of the will in the 
interval between the testator’s death and his funeral, he could not 
have done so without the knowledge of the housekeeper, Catherine 
Marsden. It is remarkable that the benefit to Else by the inter- 
lineation was accompanied by a benefit to Catherine Marsden, and 
it is still more remarkable that Catherine Marsden has not been 
called at any of the three trials which have taken place as a witness 
on behalf of Else. The handwriting of the interlineation in the 
will was the same asithat of the codicils and was different from 
that of the will itself. It is said, however, that the testator wrote 
two hands, one stiff and the other free and flowing, using the 
former when he composed and the latter when he merely copied 
what he wrote. It is said, on the other hand, that the interlineation 
of the will and the codicils are in the hand of Else, who had learned, 
by copying the testator’s writing, to imitate his stiffer hand. It 
did not occur to any one to dispute the interlineation in the will. 
Mr. Newbold, the solicitor employed by the executors, appears to 
have been far from vigilant. Mr. Iain Nuttall, the testator’s cousin 
and one of his executors, died soon after him. There was a 
general defect either of disposition or of ability to look into these 
matters closely; and so the bold but ignorant hand which had 
tampered with the will was encouraged by success to proceed, with 
improved caution and skill, to fabricate a codicil. About a month 
after the testator died, the first codicil was brought to light. A 
quantity of the testator’s papers had been carried by John Nuttall 
to Else’s house, and Else was desired to search among these papers 
for a voucher which was wanted to meet some claim on the estate. 
In the course of his search he met with a gummed envelope, 
which he carried to Mr. Newbold. The envelope, being opened, 
was found to contain a codicil. The effect of this codicil was to 
benefit Else largely, and Mr. Newbold and Catherine Marsden 
considerably. The idea of providing by this codicil an annuity 
for Mr. Newbold, who was to be made unconsciously a party to the 
finding of it, was in its way admirable. Nobody suggests that 
Mr. Newbold lent himself to forgery or fraud ; but, as the Chief 
Justice says, it is not in human nature to be ready to pick holes 
in a devise for one’s own benefit. In the envelope with the codicil 
was found an epitome of the will. This epitome bore upon it marks 
showing that the testator contemplated shheveticne in his will dif- 
ferent from those made by the codicil. The inference would be 
that some other codicil had existed, but this inference would 
hardly suggest itself to Mr. Newbold. It must be remembered 
that the testator had no near relatives, nor was there any one for 
whom he was known to be under an obligation to provide. What 
more natural than that he should leave an annuity to his solicitor 
and friend, Mr. Newbold? Of course, we can see all these things 
now, but the praise of originality is due to the man who saw 
them at the outset. My. Else discovered the opportunities of his 
position, and determined to distribute the estate among his 
deceased master’s friends, reserving the largest share to himself. 
The success which had attended the first experiment at finding a 
codicil encouraged another effort in the same line. Else had succeeded 
the testator as surveyor of highways, and his duty required him 
to make reference to a book showing the prices paid for team-work. 
He comes to look among the at Newbold’s office 
for what he wants. The books are all tumbled out upon the floor 
in the presence of Newbold and his son and Else. The book 
showing the prices of team-work is found, and between the leaves 
of it there is a codicil. This document pu d to transfer a 
portion of the residuary real estate from John Nuttall to Else, 
and it gave an annuity to a child of Knowles whose name 
camanek- as an attesting witness to it. The duplicate wills 
and the two codicils had all been found, either in the cup- 
board in the testator’s bedroom or among books and papers 
which had been taken from that cupboard. But now it seems 
to have been thought that some variety was needed in the per- 
formanes. At the back of the testator’s house was a sort of loft, 
approached by stone steps, which had been used as a store-room 
by the testator. Else and a boy enter this room to clean it. The 
boy’s strength not sufficing to open the window of the room, Else 
tries to help him, and in so doing pulls out the framework of 
the window, and discovers a cavity in the wall containing 
twenty sovereigns and a codicil. It fortunately happened that 
the boy was present to testify to the circumstances under 


which this surprising discovery took place. The effect of 
this third codicil was to reduce John Nuttall’s share of the 
testator’s property to 300/. a-year, and to transfer the bulk of the 
residuary estate to Else, not forgetting, however, to propitiate 
—or, as sporting gentlemen say, to “square "—Catherine Mars- 
den by some further provision for herself and her sisters. The 
disposition of the testator’s property being thus completed to 
Else’s satisfaction, it was unnecessary to repeat the performance 
of finding a codicil for the fourth time. But if it had been 
desirable to contrive fresh scenery and accompaniments for this 
performance, there was a suggestion offered by the defendants’ 
counsel which might have deserved attention. Mr. Serjeant 
Hayes > a Else to be meditating in a quarry which formed 
part of the testator’s property, and to observe in a crevice of 
the stone a venerable toad sitting upon something which upon 
examination would prove to be a codicil. 

The second and third codicils both to be attested by 
the same witnesses, Knowles and Adams. At the two former 
trials both witnesses appeared and swore that their signatures 
were genuine, and that they had seen the testator execute the 
codicils. Adams had died since the second trial, having preserved 
during a long life an untainted character. Knowles appeared and 
swore as he had sworn before. It is obvious that the imputation 
of fraud and forgery cast by the verdict upon Else falls upon 
Knowles and Adams also. How they were induced to become ac- 
complices with Else cannot be known. Their characters were good, 
and if they bore cross-examination well, their support of Else’s 
case would almost outweigh the strangeness and suspicion of the 
circumstances of the finding of the codicils. It may be supposed 
that at the first trial, when a verdict was given in Else’s favour 
the jury were a good deal influenced by their evidence. Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn told the jury that he could believe 
every other allegation in the case, however incredible, if only 
he could be satistied that the codicils were in the handwriting of 
the testator. The comparison of handwriting was prosecuted by 
witnesses, judge, and jury with indefatigable and laudable per- 
severance, and it may be assumed that the conclusion was adverse 
to the plaintiffs. The question has been tried with intelligence, 
patience, and impartiality, and the verdict has given general 
satisfaction. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION, 

dig exhibition of pictures by living artists now open in Pall 

Mall affords a curious commentary on some of the evidence 
taken before the Commission on the Royal Academy, and on some 
of the recommendations embodied in their report. re or many years 
the main grievance of the artists against the Academy, as Sir C. 
Eastlake summed up their complaints, has been that their pictures 
have been rejected or ill-hung for want of space. The British 
Institution was set on foot, as one of its functions, to remedy this 
evil by providing a good gallery on a site as central as the 
Academy, where, before the Trafalgar Square Exhibition opens, 
space and the opportunity of free sale are provided for the works of 
living painters. That idea which so pleased the non-professional 
witnesses examined by the Commission, and so displeased the artists 
—namely, the so-called “lay element ” — was not only admitted 
at the Institution, but placed in possession of the whole ostensible 
direction. Artists, it was hence argued, would not be subject to 
professional jealousy, or to such exclusiveness as that which, our 
readers will remember, was avowed by Mr. Frith before the Com- 
mission; and they would gladly send their canvasses to the well- 
lighted apartment in Pall Mall, which, if not rivalling the a 
and later display of the Academy, might at least supplement the 
want of wall so much and so justly complained of. 

For some time the plan met with fair success. Artists of 
established fame sent their works, and the Institution served an 
even more meritorious Bm in affording many younger men, 
who had their spurs still to win, a chance which Trafalgar Square 
could not or did not give them. But during awa years we 
have had a reiterated and goyny Bee nog of the badness of 
the Pall Mall Exhibition. It has been made this year by more 
than one journal, and we are bound to say that the least ier 
able of these judgments is supported by the facts. Why the In- 
stitution already shows this decadence we cannot here discuss. 
Whether it be that the predominance of the “lay” element really 
discourages our better artists, or that the Committee does not give 
satisfaction in the arrangement and hanging, or that painting is in 
a failing state amongst us, the decline remains unquestionable. 
Not many of the six hundred and odd pictures reach a decidedly 
creditable point in drawing or execution. Few would, we think, 
be pronounced good by any critic whose standard had been 
formed on the severer practice of foreign contemporary art. The 
reatest number, indeed, exhibit the weak points in the Eng- 
sh school— petty sentimentalism in many subjects, care- 
less and conventional choice of land in others, imperfect 
drawing, and thin, flashy colouring abundant on all sides. 
There would be small gain, and smaller pleasure, in ana- 
lysing such pictures in detail. Some of the artists have 
done, and will do, themselves better justice on other occasions. 
Others are probably novices, who will one day look with surprise 
on the rashness with which youth displays its first steps in the 
long journey upwards. Others, again, as the well-known family 
groups who devote themselves mainly to the scenery of Wales or 
Cumberland, have done us much honest, if not yn | high or varied, 
service by the transcripts of natural beauty and grandeur with 
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* which, by an innumerable company of paintings, they have 


rendered the dwellers in plains and cities familiar. 

The largest proportion of art in the world, ancient or modern, 
can never rise much above the level here indicated. A great 
amount of mediocrity must be quite cheerfully expected from man, 
in whatever direction he exerts his “ manifold contrivances.” A 
quality so generally diffused as this must, one would argue @ 
priori, have its place; and mediocrity, if honest and modest, 
covers much ground for which genius has not time, fits in with 
mediocre minds without lowering them, and forms a kind of rest 
or contrast on which those who are alive to real excellence can 
repose themselves. Even in regard to poetry, Horace’s famous 
saying about gods, men, and booksellers has much more of 
epigram than of truth. Certainly, in our own experience, those 
who love Milton or Wordsworth best would be the most unwill- 
ing to strike Addison, or Tickell, or Rogers from the roll of poets. 
It is only the repeated editions of Aytoun and Tupper that rouse 
them to a brief burst of honest indignation, So with art, whilst 
we regret that the British Institution does not answer more com- 
pletely to the object of its founders, the majority of its contents 
this year need provoke no more than silence. Brown cannot 
mislead his brother artists. Jones will not be honoured even by 
the facile laudations of the “leading journal.” Robinson’s picture 
is, unhappily, not destined to be shown, in solitary splendour, by an 
advertising dealer ; nor will subscribers be invited to compromise 
their purses on behalf of his next masterpiece, as yet hardly sketched 
on the canvas. We heartily wish them all more glory, more success, 
and more purchasers next time ; and, so far as the unpleasant office 
of censorship is concerned, we reserve analysis for work which has 
greater power to hurt public taste. 

It should not be inferred from the preceding remarks that this 
Exhibition does not deserve a visit. The years which are robbing us 
so rapidly of our best veteran artists give higher value and interest 
to the works of those whom we may still speak of with pride as our 
contemporaries. Amongst such no one would hesitate to include 
Sir Edwin Landseer. The picture which he has sent to the 
Institution ranks easily foremost in the present display. Two 
fine dogs, surrounded by game, are sitting for their por- 
traits with a patience or an insouciance which the painter 
may not always have experienced from his human subjects. 
One holds a brush across his mouth. Before them lie a pheasant 
and some agar Perhaps Landseer has on other occasions 

iven greater solidity and definiteness of modelling to his animals. 

ut he has never to our knowledge painted the dog with more 
complete and faithful subservience to the dog nature, with more 
absence of that human caricaturism which an artist who has so 
much power in dramatic and humorous representation rarely 
refrains from importing into his animals. The rendering of the 
surface, sepeckiliy fa the birds, shows extraordinary ease and skill. 
There are no separately laid in and countable feathers, no imita- 
tive tricks of touch. The effect wanted is given at once, and 
(within the limits of Landseer’s aim) completely, by clear know- 
ledge of the form on which he is engaged. The graceful yet 
death-like pose of the further bird’s head and neck, and the con- 
trast between the soft breasts of the ptarmigan and the plumper 
form of the pheasant, should be noticed. 

Several landscapes by Cooke, Oakes, Cole, Linnell, Danby, 
Ansdell, and other known names, do not deviate from the wa 
established style of the painters, or call for special remark. We 
prefer to specify some canvasses, mostly small and many (we must 
add) grievously ill hung, by less familiar names. Such is a very 
powerfully imagined and carefully wrought sunrise after a tropical 
storm, by Mr. Crawhall (55), one of the most impressive and 
truthful-looking scenes of southern effect we have lately seen. 
With this, in veracity of look and refinement of execution, 
although on a larger scale, may be placed the twilight over a river, 
with lofty palms barring the strange hazy sky, and the d 
Andes view, both by Mr. Mignot (109 and 553). In the ane 
(hung too high) the chief object is the stupendous volcano Coto- 
paxi, seen across a vast plain of riotous southern vegetation. The 
smoke is going up in a majestic solid wreath, clinging to the 


_ mountain summit. In front is a wild torrent. The artist has 


wisely kept all sign of man away from this solemn landscape, 
except some rudely sculptured idol forms carved in the riverside 
rock, which rather deepen than diminish the impression of the 
wildness and omnipotence of nature. For the credit of English 
art, and of a painter who has before given us better work, we are 
sorry that Mr. F. Dillon did not keep back his scene from Karnak 
and two Italian views (95, 119, 299). These are slight and 
gaudy sketches which do not seem capable of effective realization. 

here is better gag beg greater effect in the two interesting 
views of Athens by Mr. H. Johnson (50 and 535), although in 
neither have the fairy grace and sublime stability of the buildings 
on the Acropolis been adequately rendered. But we are glad to 
see Athens painted with natural atmospheric effects, and delivered 
from the hed-up redness and obtrusive sky blue which have 
often made us wonder, when looking at pictures from Greece, 
whether the beauty of the landscape did not lie in the imagination 
of its gifted ancient inhabitants, 

Two small brightly-touched studies by Mr. Hardy (67 and 86), 
a delicate midsummer twilight (R. T. Pain, 374), a slight but 
graceful sketch of a forest side in full blaze of le by Mr. Moore 
(613), and another sketch from Venice (W. Henry, 453), deserve 
attention. Some of these works, though none are carried very far, 
show the modern careful study of natural detail. Two English 
scenes by Mr. Lupton and Mr. J.R. Lee (not the Academician)—93 


and 181— a certain seriousness and evidence of poetical 
feeling which is rather to be felt than analyzed. In Mr. Lee’s (a 
bit of heath scenery), the rapid breaking up of a cloud into cold, 
clear, evening air is admirably mare Mr. Rossiter’s “ Path 
through the Tares ” (346), though somewhat lacking in force, is a 
charming bit of delicate handling and truthful observation. Few 
things are more difficult than to paint the green light and hazy 
atmosphere between closely-growing weeds and straggling bushes, 
or to preserve the mystery of vegetative detail whilst suggesting, at 
the same time, its definiteness. Amongst the sea-pieces shown, 
ing over some ambitious specimens of amen lace, we would 
point out Mr. Meadows’s “Showery Afternoon ” &8), where the 
glimmer over distant waves is firmly felt, and the whole picture 
well arranged, although in the waves the Stanfield grey may be too 
predominant. A series of low, quick rapids — what sailors call a 
“race” — where the sea runs in between narrow shores, has been 
painted by Mr. Gill with a marked success in air-tint and in the 
expression of rapidity (516). 
Amongst more elaborate landscapes we notice the finely- 
modelled Alpine view by Mr. Walton (69), which should be com- 

ared with the careful though unreal mountains under twilight by 

ilbert (167); the latter one of those works in which, although 
much labour has been given, nothing is quite true. Mr. Sant’s 
study near Farnham (366) deserves attention. Whilst a certain 
want of skill in m ing natural details is noticeable, this view 
has a fine poetical feeling, and it is painted with a rich, glowing 
colour. Some readers may remember certain landscape Sctihes 
by Etty, to which this picture bears a creditable resemblance. A 
winter-scene by Mr. Keyl (261), sheep pastured on a bit of broken 
ground covered with snow, is an excellent piece of modest fidelity 
to nature. The faint blue shadows cast by the sheep, blending in 
the distance with a warmer tone and the vague tracks which their 
random motions have dragged in the thin layer of snow, are 
touched with a truth and feeling. This, with Mr. Webb's 
“ oe on Mount Zion” (421), which is unfortunately hung 
too high for examination, may be probably set down as the two 
best landscapes of the Exhibition. 

In the figure-subjects we may again pass over the comparativel 
unimportant specimens by a few familiar names, together with 
two or three meritorious, but not strikingly successful, attempts at 
historical painting. Nor do the portraits, less numerous in pro- 
portion than those in the Academy, require much remark. The 
celebrity of Miss Bateman has secured for her, as Leah, a place of 
honour in the first room; to which Mr. Phillips and Mr. Eddis 
contribute able fi Mr. Johnston sends several heads, 
painted in that rather coarsely effective style which ap to 
obtain favour in Scotland. The colouring is thick and rich rather 
than transparent; the shadows (witness the brown touch on the 
forehead under the child’s bright curl in No. 1) are apt to be dirty 
and conventional. There is some studio skill, but little nature, 
in such pictures —a criticism which in the main applies to Mr. 
Wyburd’s sentimental scenes = 184), and to Mr. G, Smith’s 
“Mother and Child” (8 hese are meretricious pieces of 
prettiness, as the “ Ferry Boat” and “ Weston Sands” (260 and 
279) are examples of clever vulgarity—styles which will never 
fail to attract the less cultivated patrons of contemporary art. 

Taking the remaining A er mee as they occur, the little “ Pig 
and his Driver” by Mr. Weekes (40) is one of the very best bits 
of true character and careful work, finished but not overfinished, 
in the rooms. Every touch in the scene has the look of absolute 
local truth. Mr. Powell’s “Beggar” (64) has much of the same 
quality ; and although we must regret that the man’s head should 
be needlessly ugly and distorted, much credit is due to an artist 
who does not get up or for us in “unexceptionable rags ” 
and studio tatters, but places the grim unpleasant fact before our 
eyes. The details here are very carefully wrought. Mr. Bonavia’s 
child (267) is lifelike and ge! without affectation — praises 
which we may also extend to Miss Walker’s spirited “Nautch 
Girls” (203). Soldiers of two centuries since, on guard, occur 
four or five times in this exhibition. Mr. Beavis’s ‘Outpost ” 
(15) has much spirit and unity of effect. Mr. Pettie’s “Time and 
Place” (308) is a brilliant sketch of a Spanish cavalier a 

ntly taking up his guard (as if to secure himself before the 
Mael begins), in anticipation of an enemy who has not observed 
the hour. ‘his picture is vigorously touched. We hope the artist 
will not allow his success in chigue to carry him too far. 

Three of the best figure-scenes will be found on the screen in the 
South Room. Mr. Fitzgerald’s “ Fairy Funeral” (443) has much 
real fancy and delicate feeling. The “ Daisy Chain ” (H. Shirley, 
463), though mannered in its sketchiness, may be —_ noted 
for the grace of its lines and the tenderness of the colouring. We 
think there is true promise here ; as well as in “ Little Lazybones ” 
(A. W. Bayes, 445), two children taking their ease on a summer's 
holiday—a one drawn with much simplicity and spirit. Miss 
Swift, like Miss Osborn, but with much greater delicacy of execu- 
tion and sense of character, has taken Northern Europe, with its 
awkward picturesque natives, for her field. We hope that another 
time she will give us truth a little more beautiful, and colour a 
little less monotonous, than appear in her otherwise meritorious 
“Schevening Girl ” (478). is is a very curious study of local 
dresses and manners; though, from the impassiveness of her air, 
one would hardly have discovered that the heroine is buying her 
wedding garments. 

Mr. P. R. Morris sends one picture which we noticed last 
in a private exhibition. Another, two jolly Cotnish fishers 


carrying a baby slung in a net, the mother walking by (620), is a 
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the choice of the Academy, who have conferred one of their “ tra- 
velling scholarships ”’ on the young artist. 

In sculpture, lastly, we have a pleasing child’s head by Mrs. 
Thorneycroft, a lady who bids fair to be the Mrs. Damer, if not 
more, of her generation. The only other marble figure of any preten- 
sion 1s a “St, John the Baptist “by Mr. G.G. Adams. What could 
have induced the modeller of the Napiers, too well known to all 
London, to venture into the difficult domain of poetical art, we 
cannot conceive. It is, however, certain that Mr. Adams’s distance 
from even tolerable success is not less great here than in his 

ortrait statues. The young Arabian ascetic is figured by a 
eeble boy, in an attitude balanced between sentimentalism and 
laziness, accompanied by a lamb of a breed familiar to the youthful 
frequenters of Mr. Cremer’s famous toyshop. The face has no 
character; the hair is a series of holes, like those which in 
architecture are called “ rustication ;” and even the string or belt 
which surrounds the loins follows accurately, as the skin itself, 
the depression of the body at the base of the spine. It is an 
unnecessary discredit to the Institution that such prominence 
should h:ve been given to so bad a work. 


ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—SHE STOOPS TO 
CONQUER. 


hy wanagers of our one English Opera-house—for we take no 
account of the spasmodic effort at Her Majesty’s Theatre of 
performing Faust in English, good though it be—have at last suc- 
ceeded in breaking the —_ which seemed to paralyse all their 
attempts to produce novelties with success. Since Mr. Benedict's 
Lily of Killarney, nothing worthy of being added to the stock of 
English opera has been heard at Covent Garden till now, although 
there has been no lack of endeavour in that direction. Something of 
this ill-fortune may no doubt be set down to the persistent compla- 
cency with which Mr. Harrison continues to present himself in the 
leading part of each new work, but more, we fear, is due to the 
weakness of the works themselves. At length, however, we can 
honestly congratulate the management upon a real success—a 
suecess which will, we hope, make itself known by filling the 
theatre, instead of the play-bills and posters, with testimony of its 
reality. 

The title of the new opera shows at once the source whence 
the libretto has been obtained. Two liberties have been taken 
with Goldsmith’s comedy—one to fit it with a chorus, the other to 
fit it for the Covent Garden owt, sy The whole probability, 
however, of the plot is destroyed by making Harlow invite the 
villagers whom he meets at the “ Three Pigeons ” to sup with him 
at the oeamecet inn, and by their actually doing so, which would 
have infallibly led to a discovery before the first chords of the 
finale were struck. For this piece of absurdity the necessity of 
bringing on the chorus for one finale at all events is, we suppose, 
the excuse. The other alteration in the plan of the original play 
is the total excision of Mrs. Hardcastle. Looking at what Cima- 
rosa did with the old lady in Il Matrimonio Seyreto (the 
same story as Colman and Garrick’s Clandestine Marriage), an 
excellent opportunity for comic contrast has been lost by 
thus dismissing one of the most marked characters of 
the comedy, and the plan has also rendered it neces- 
sary to tack Mrs. Hardcastle’s disagreeable points to the 
character of the Squire. What, we wonder, would the 
great lexicographer have said to this treatment of a comedy which 
he so strenuously supported through the ordeal of its first 
performance, when a first night was not that thing of cut-and- 
dried encores, calls before the curtain, and general “ ovations,” to 
which we are now accustomed, but a sitting in judgment 
upon all concerned in the representation of the new piece? 
‘To those, however, not intimately acquainted with Goldsmith’s 
comedy, the libretto is a better one than usual. Nearly all 
the spoken dialogue which we do hear is the Doctor's, and 
the verse does very well as long as one does not consult the 
book, for the singers manage to throw a haze over lines which 
often approach perilously near the absurd. This libretto Mr. Mac- 
farren ee fitted with music which is graceful and pleasant to listen 
to, and generally suited to the story. He has thrown an English 
tone over the whole which is preserved all through the opera— 
a thing which no one of our composers could do so well as the 
author of the harmonies to the “ Old English Melodies.” While 
there is some nonsense talked about “colour” in music by 
those who ride a hobby to death, there can, we think, be 
little doubt that there is a pleasure in the effect when skilfully 
carried out. Thus Rossini’s William Tell, although bearing unmis- 
takable signs of the mannerisms of its composer—and no composer 
is worth much who has not mameriams of his own—conveys an 
idea of Switzerland throughout the opera, difficult to explain, but 
which every one must have felt. Nobody, putting perhaps 
members of the Alpine Club out of the question, but associates 
the music of William Teli with mountain s and glaciers and 
goatg, not only because of the Rans des Vaches, but from an idea 
that such music might have been sung in the insurgent cantons. 


No such sentiment pervades another opera of the same composer, | 


La Donna del Lago ; there is nothing Scotch about that. Instances, 
however, of more or less success in such attempts may be founa 
in Masaniello, Oberon, and many others. Among these Mr. Mac- 
tarren’s new opera will, we think, take a high place. There is in it 
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lish music, belonging to an earlier period perhaps than the date of 
Goldsmith’s comedy—for native music was not in a very flourishin 
condition in those days, albeit the Doctor himself was a proficien 


flute—but still having the English phrase English 
rhythm. 
he overture is less clear than the other of the opera, but 


the opening scene is charming ; a very fresh duet for the two young 
ladies leading to a trio with the Squire, and ultimately to a 
, sane on the entry of Tony Lumpkin. The only fault to be 
ound with this very capital introduction is the bravura passages at 
the close given to Miss Hardcastle, simply because she is repre- 
sented by Miss Pyne. A song for Miss Hardcastle, which follows, is 
written too high for effect even from the lips of the prima donna 
at Covent Garden. Instead of the parlour of the “ Three Pigeons,” 
we have the outside of that famous hostel during the pro of a 
game at cricket. This affords an opportunity for a chorus in favour 
of the national pastime, well given and interestingly accompanied. 
A song for Tony is quite in the manner of the old English melody, 
and, although skilfully supported in the orchestra, not very new ; 
which is also the case with the dance music for the — ritish 
rural sport of “ Kiss in the Ring.” While writing this, the tune 
of “Sir Roger de Coverley”’ must have forced itself upon Mr. 
Macfarren’s ears in a manner which would not be denied. Two. 
extremely good trios are the result of the a ce of Mr. 
Charles Marlow and Mr. George Hastings, the latter of whom has 
a graceful phrase beginning “ Impatient of delay,” very well sung 
by Mr. Perren. The second of the trios takes place in Hardcastle 
Hall, and contains Squire Hardcastle’s story of the Duke of Marl- 
borough. ‘This is preceded, however, by a somewhat sentimental 
ballad for the Squire in praise of what is called “The fine old 
times of the Country Squire,” in which praise, however, those 
who consult the grounds upon which it is based in the 
libretto might not be inclined to join. There is a pretty 
effect for the horns in the song, which helped to secure 
the call for its repetition. The trio is really comic, 
although alittle noisy. The act concludes with two duets for 
the pair of lovers—the one sentimental, the other comic. The 
sentimental is very much better than the comic, and is a very 
flowing love duet, except at the close, where some rather unneces- 
sary modulations are introduced. There are several parts of this 
duet which merit attention for the skill with which Mr. Macfarren 
has invested with a new form phrases which may be considered as 
common property. ‘The comic duet between the bashful Marlow 
and Miss Hardcastle is not nearly so good. It is in quite a 
different style from the music of the rest of the act, and is to our 
mind one of the weakest things in the opera. Mr. Harrison 
overlaid it with action of not the most refined kind, apparently 
forgetting that Marlow, although bashful, was a gentleman, 
and not utterly unacquainted with the habits of society. Charles 
Marlow acted in the style of low comedy is certainly 
a novelty, but not one to be desired. There is a pretty passage 
for the flute, by way of introduction to the second act, played as 
only Mr. Pratten can play; but a ballad for Constance, and a duet 
for Tony and Hastings, call for no remark. The trio, however, in 
which the loss of the jewels is discovered, is much better.’ A 
song for Miss Pyne, when she assumes the character of barmaic, 
is clever and lively, and, having the most catching melody in the 
opera, will no doubt be heard everywhere; but we cannot help 
thinking the leading phrase an old friend. The next duet between 
Marlow and Miss Hardcastle in her character of barmaid is much 
better than the former for the same characters, The finale contains 
a part-song for the chorus, which is a godsend to the numerous 
amateur choral meetings now so much in vogue. It has all 
the quaintness of the old madrigal without the dryness; it 
was loudly encored, and is certainly one of the best things 
in the opera. The festivities commence, and a drinking song 
hy Marlow deserves mention. The party, of course, become up- 
roarious, and the curtain descends upon the carousers becoming fast 
amenable to the Riot Act. This finale is kept up with a | 
deal of spirit, the concluding movement reminding us of the e 
to the first act of the Barber of Seville, without, however, any 
direct imitation. A sentimental ballad for Marlow might well be 
spared from the third act. Neither the music nor its execution is 
such as would cause any regret at its omission. The trio in which 
the plot for the runaway match between Hastings and Constance is 
discovered is comic, and the ballad for Hastings when his plan is 
thwarted by the stupidity of Tony is pretty, although not very 
original, with pleasing passages in the accompaniments for the 
horns, violoncellos, and clarionet. There is also a quintet which 
is well constructed, and contains a very melodious phrase on the 
words, “Alas, our hopes are ended.” As no one thinks of 
writing an opera for Miss Pyne without giving her some 
simple melody in which she can display her t powers 
of pathos, we suppose the next ballad, altho introduced 
utterly without necessity for dramatic exigencies, must be 
forgiven. It must owe any success it may have more to the 
singer than to the notes she sings. The duet, however, in which 
the lovers come to an understanding is in place, and very good. 
The finale is on the usual plan of a series of scales for the prima 
donna. 

Considering the state of the Covent Garden company, the 
upera is well done. Miss Pyne, as Miss Hardcastle, not ouly 
sings all her musie deliciously, although in some places it taxes 
her upper notes severely, but she acts with great spirit. Miss 
Hiles is certainly improving, but Covent Garden is too large 
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3 very firm piece of drawing, well composed and full of charac- | an unmistakable tone of what we are accustomed to consider Eng- 
: ter. Perhaps the colouring is rather forced in parts, and the 
a 3 ae background wants delicaey. But, in the main, the work fies 
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a house for her voice to be heard there with advantage. In 
the duets she is very good indeed, and is careful and correct 
in the numerous concerted pieces with which the opera abounds. 
These remarks apply also to Mr. Perren; his style of singing 
is admirable, and the only regret is that his means do not equ 
his taste and skill, but Covent Garden is a field for none but 
those with powerful, penetrating organs. Squire Hardcastle suits 
Mr. Weiss r than he has been suited for a long time; the 
music lies “well for his voice, and he sings it from first to last 
extremely well. Mr. Corri is recognised buffo of the Covent 
Garden company, and although we find his humour somewhat 
hard, his perfurmance of Tony is more amusing than some of his 
recent efforts, He has not succeeded in converting us to his present 
manner of producing his notes, but his singing adds to the complete- 
ness of the performance in no slight degree. We have too often 
stated our opinion of Mr. Harrison to repeat it now. His perform- 
ance of Charles Marlow has in nowise led us to alter or modify 
our views on his singing. He acts the part with a great deal of 
spirit from his own point of view, but he leans too much to low 
comedy to be a perfectly satisfactory representative of the hero of 
Goldsmith’s comedy. The band and chorus are excellent, and 
the scenery is pleasing and effective. With this work, we believe, 
the present management bring their administration of the 
affairs of English opera to a close. Its merits make us hope that 
it will recompense them for the ill-fortune which has attended— 
but not, we think, altogether undeservedly—the Desert Flower and 
Blanche de Nevers. 


REVIEWS. 


LE MAUDIT.* 


A NOVEL which takes us into so new a region as the centre 
of French ecclesiastical politics, which attempts to describe 
the contest now going on between the Ultramontanes and the 
Gallicans, the Jesuits and the secular clergy, the defenders of the 
temporal power of the Pope and the few bold thinkers who con- 
ceive that the Pope would be better without his Roman sovereignty, 
is sure to win attention. Ze Maudit adds the attraction, for 
Englishmen, that it strongly supports the side to which we should 
be most inclined. The tiercest orator of Exeter Hall could not 
detest the Jesuits more than the author of this tale, and he upholds 
the rights of the body of the clergy against their ecclesiastical 
superiors and tyrants with a firmness which would thoroughly fit 
in with the English doctrine that an incumbent is in possession 
of a freehold. But if it were a mere controversial novel 
it would soon tire us, however sound it might be in its 
doctrines ; and although a little information about the French cle 
might be acceptable, ioo much would be weary work. But this 
story as a story has great merits, and although it occupies three 
large volumes, the interest does not flag until nearly the end. 
The concluding part is very bad, and shocks our feelings while it 
wearies us beyond measure. But the bulk of the book is spirited 
in style, full of incident, and shows off to great advantage the 
characters that are intended to point the peepcool moral. The 
book has made a considerable sensation in France, and it was 
openly denounced in the Senate by the Archbishop of Bordeaux. 
This, of course, acted as an advertisement, and Paris rushed 
eagerly to read a book that was naughty enough to be honoured 
with so much special reprobation. No satire against priests can be 
too strong for the taste of a large portion of Parisian readers, but 
the author may be supposed to ‘have had a very different object in 
view from that of raising an idle laugh against ecclesiastics. He 
writes with « serious aim, and seeing, as he says, that novels are 
read, while serious and heavy pamphlets are not, he chooses the 
novel as the best mode of getting his countrymen to consider 
matters which he believes to be of such vital importance as the 
best means of defeating the intrigues of the Jesuits, and the ad- 
visableness of letting the temporal power meet its inevitable fate 
without any further attempt on the part of France to prop up the 
tottering fabric. 

At the opening of the story, we are introduced to a family com- 
posed of an aunt, a nephew, a niece, and an old servant. The 
aunt is under the dominion of the Jesuits, who want her money; 
the nephew is about to become a priest ; the niece is supposed to 
be going into a religious order, but is secretly in love with a friend 
of , rother ; and the old servant has been bought over by the 


agent of the Jesuit, and watches lest her mistress should change | 


her will. Verdelon, the nephew’s friend, has also been brought 


up for the priesthood, but declines to enter the profession, and his — 


“ confidences ” afford a good means of setting out at le all the 
disadvantages a priest has to contend with—the deadness of soul 
to which he exposes himself if he is not honest, the certain perse- 
cution which honesty entails. Julio, however, the nephew, per- 
severes, is ordained, and embarks in that career which involves 
him in every kind of misery, and gains him at last the title 
of “Le Maudit”—accursed because the Jesuits have cursed 
him, but in himself a model of every virtue and a 
soul of the noblest and purest excellence. At first Julio 
is very fortunate, for he happens to please the Arch- 
bishop who ordains him, and he is appointed to a confidential 
post in spite of strong opposition. The good Archbishop, how- 
ever, soon dies, and his death not only ruins Julio’s prospect of 
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advancement, but leaves him the dangerous legacy of a revelation 
of the secret opinions which, although a Cardinal, he himself has 
long held on the temporal power. Julio treats this as a sacred 
bequest, and holds himself bound to print and publish the 
Cardinal’s dying declarations, Of course the Jesuits are fierce 
in their denunciations of a priest who not only publishes such 
dreadful opinions, but blackens the memory of a Cardinal by 
pretending that he is the real author. ‘Their opposition is further 
excited by the audacity with which Julio restores to her parents 
a girl who is brought to take the veil at sixteen, and by a certain 
sermon he preaches on love, in which he exhorts the young men 
he is addressing to think a great deal of women, but in a proper 
and virtuous way. The Jesuits prevail with the new Arehbisho 
to get rid of the scandal of having an eloquent and successf 
preacher advocating doctrines of this sort; and the Archbishop, 
exerting that summary power the existence of which the author 
considers a gross hardship on the French clergy, orders Julio to 
assume the cure of a lonely village in the Pyrenees. 

An opening is thus given for describing ecclesiastical life in 
remote parts of France; and English readers, however accustomed 
to pee troubles, to zealous busy-bodies of old ladies, to 
enthusiastic young ladies, to grovelling admiration bestowed on 
the lights of the prevailing party, and to the pettiness and bitter- 
ness of a society domineered over by a narrow-minded clergyman 
can have no notion how much worse off they would be if they live 
in France. There is in Julio’s village a great lady for so small a place, 
who has been accustomed to dictate to the cwé, and through him to 
the parish, and who vows ve on Julio when she finds he is 
inclined to be independent. There is a mad sort of monk who is 
sent as a missionary to get up a revival duriug the month of 
Mary; and there is a girl who is the vehicle of miracles, and to 
whom it is revealed that not only was the conception of the 
Virgin immaculate, but that of St. Joseph also. “Je ne suis pas 
jaloux,” that saint observes when he appears to her in a vision, 
“des priviléges de ma trés-sainte et de ma trés-pure épouse la 
vierge Marie. Cependant on l’a déclarée immaculée; je 
suis immaculé aussi.” All these people are the torment 
of Julio’s life. He wants to be left undisturbed to bring 
up his poor in the right way, and to cultivate geology, on 
which he expatiates a trifle too freely, if anything, for those who 
do not wish to have the stratification of the Pyrenees cropping up 
inanovel. Fresh troubles soon come on him. His aunt dies; 
and when her will is opened, it is found that she has left all her 
property, except a mere trifle, to an agent of the Jesuits, Julio 
and his sister Louise attack the will on the ground of “ capta- 
tion,” or, as we should say, undue influence; and Verdelon, who 
is now at the bar, and is the acknowledged lover of Louise, throws 
himself eagerly into her cause. At first it appears as if they 
might have some chance, for the old servant, indignant at the 
small sum left her in the will, denounces to Julio all the machina- 
tions of the Jesuit agents, But a certain countess, one of the 
numerous fine ladies who are represented as willing to give up 
body and soul to please the Company of Jesus, buys the silence of 
the old servant, and Verdelon pleads in vain; and what is worse, 
after he has pleaded in vain, and sees that his betrothed has now 
no chance of her fortune, he becomes gradually cool and distant, 
and her young love is blighted. 

Julio will not give in; an appeal is open to him, and he 
determines to appeal, and his sister concurs in the appeal. But 
the countess who has before been so ready to help the Jesuits 
again intervenes. She arrives at the village where Julio and his 
sister lives, and she comes on a day when Julio is wandering far 
away over the mountains. She takes advantage of this opportunity 
to paint to Louise the awful consequences which must ensue if the 
appeal is insisted on. Julio will be subjected to an interdict, 
and the terrors of this unknown ecclesiastical horror are too much 
for Louise. The countess tells her that the Jesuits will spare 
her brother this last blow on two conditions—first, that she 
signs a document withdrawing from the appeal, so far as she is 
concerned ; and secondly, that she shall at once retire into a 
religious house to spend a month of penitence. Love for her 
brother makes her acquiesce, and when Julio returns, Louise is 
gone. It is in vain that he makes the most diligent inquiries for 
her, and that the st ive him their utmost assistance. Louise 
is not to be found, and Julio, after having been defeated in his 
appeal, and taken an ample revenge by publishing a volume at a 
franc called Les Jésuites Dévoilés, which has an immense success, 
follows up the only clue he can find, and sets off to search for 
her in the Roman territory. He disguises himself as a hawker of 
sacred wares, and sets off to search for her in all the religious 
' houses to which he can gain admittance. For a long time his 
search is unsuccessful, but the reader remembers it is a novel, and 
knows that the discovery must come. At last he gets into a chapel 
where a féte is being celebrated in a nunnery in the wildest part 
of the mountains bordering on Tuscany. A — voice sings a 
solo, and Julio knows that it is the voice of Louise. To rush 
forward, scatter the religious crowd, reveal himself, and bear her 
away triumphantly in his arms, is the work of an instant. A kind 
| smuggler lends her a horse, and she escapes over the frontier, and 
| gets safely to Paris; but Julio is overtaken, wounded, captured, 
_ and borne off to the prison of the Inquisition, whence, after he has 
| endured for months the treatment of a dog, he is rescued by the 
/ same kindly smuggler who has saved his sister. He joins his 
sister at Paris, and is allowed to officiate there by the Archbishop, 
but the Jesuits once more prevail, and he is forced to leave 
Paris and go to the Pyrenees. The end approaches; Louise dies 
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ina —_ decline; Julio is placed under a formal interdict, and 
his health, too, gives way. He finds one or two secret friends 
who feel for him, but dare not say what they think. He is an 
outcast from society ; he is now finally Ze Maudit. The triumph 
of the Jesuits is complete, and he dies still adhering to the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church, but firm in the principles of his 
life, and longing for a revival of the happy days of Christendom 
when priests married, and bishops were not tyrants, and silly 
miracles were not in fashion, and there were no Jesuits. 

The merits of the book are great enough to carry us through it, 
although the episodes are overpowering in length and heaviness. 
Nor, lest too much praise should seem to be bestowed on the 
author, ought it to be concealed that, at the end, he sinks into an 
abyss of bad taste so appalling as to make Julio discover that 
Louise is not really his sister, but the child of his father’s second 
wife by an adulterous connexion. So that, in a ghastly and 
horrible way, he falls in love with her as she is dying. But, in 
ote of everything, the power and originality of the tale make 
themselves felt. Many of the subsidiary characters introduced 
are admirable sketches, more especially the Archbishop who 
comes in the place of the old Cardinal. ‘Throughout the work the 
educated laymen of all the towns spoken of are represented as 
being resolute in their opposition to the Jesuits, and not at all 
afraid of them. Julio is always backed by the chief men of the 
= where he may be. And asimilar tribute is paid to the Imperial 

overnment, the story being dated after the Italian war. All the 
authorities are against the Jesuits, and against everything like 
strong ecclesiastical measures of any sort. The new Archbishop 
wants a Cardinal’s hat, and he knows that he cannot get the 
nomination unless he has the reputation of being a very 
moderate man. But to get his hat he must have his nomina- 
tion confirmed by the Pope, and the Pope acts only at the 
bidding of the Jesuits. The Archbishop, being constantly called 
on to deal with Julio, is in a constant flutter lest he 
should lose his reputation for moderation with the authorities 
or for zeal with the Jesuits. It would, we think, be impossible 
for an ordinary Protestant reader in England to get from an 
other source so lively a picture of the position of a Frenc 
Bishop in these days. he description of the abuses that 
go on in the outlying monasteries and nunneries of the Roman 
States, the eruelties which are still permitted to the Inquisition, 
and the fruitlessness with which the French Ambassador in- 
tervenes, are also put in a way which may have a real effect on 
public opinion in France. ‘To English readers, it is superfluous to 
prove that an ecclesiastical government is a terribly bad one, that 
the machinations of priests are odious, that the marriage of the 
clergy is the only safeguard of their morals, and that, of all the 
objects and duties of government, that of putting ecclesiastics of all 
firmly into the background is about the most important. 

ut we are often not sensible of the blessings we possess, and this 
book is worth going through to remind us what an immense amount 
of tyranny and slavery oe rubbish of all kinds we escape by being 
Protestants. At the same time, it is only fair to say that Julio 
can scarcely be said to solve the problem which liberal Catholics 
wish to have solved, and that although in a novel he may be 
allowed to wish for the most sweeping reforms, and yet retain the 
whole body of Catholic doctrine, it is difficult to see how he could 
do this in real life. 


COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZABETH TO ANNE.* 


bli volumes of historical gossip with a Duke’s name in the 
title-page, and with the ducal arms on the bright blue cover, 
doubtless supply a very tempting bait to the “general reader.” 
To scholars this sort of book is insufferably dull. To read history 
gives a pleasure of one kind ; to read romance gives a pleasure of 
pas te, ory but when matter which is history, if anything at 
all, is treated in an easy, Spenty Bind of way, there is no pleasure 
of any kind in reading it. But to the “general reader” such 
books are probably what an ancient chronicle, a little hard to 
make out, but decidedly interesting when made out, is to 
the real scholar. To him they are probably work and not 
play. They are the strongest food that he feeds his mind upon ; 
they are not novels; ope more attention than novels; they 
contain the names of Kings and Queens and statesmen and 

enerals; so with the general reader they doubtless count as 
Sour in its severest form. And besides the satisfaction to the 
conscience afforded by hard work of any kind, there is the further 
satisfaction of reading a book written by a Duke of Manchester. One 
feels that oneself jos one’s studies receive a social lift when they 
are admitted to this sort of igen with the highest rank in 
the peerage. Many people never spoke to a Duke; nobody can 
be F swe, talking to Dukes; but when a Duke condescends to 
meet us in paper and print, everybody can be hail-fellow-well- 
met with him. But what if, having reached this stage of inti- 
macy with His Grace, we find that we are not really communing 
with any Grace at all? What if we find that we are let in for a 
sort of literary High Life below Stairs? Sorry we are to say it, 
but we are strongly tempted to the uncharitable suspicion that 
our Duke is, in this case, nothing but a Doctor in Duke’s clothing ? 
There is a most ominous sentence in His Grace of Manchester’s 
preface :— 


* Court and Society from Elizabeth to Anne. Edited from the Papers at 
Kimbolton by the Duke of Manchester. 2 vols. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 1864. 


For the account of Queen Catharine and for information concerning many 
of the persons and occurrences alluded to in the work, the Editor is indebted 
to the historical knowledge and literary skill of Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon 
and Dr. Doran, to whom he begs to tender his thanks for assistance which 
so greatly increases the interest of these volumes. 

Now we are not familiar with the Duke of Manchester’s style. 
We have a faint notion that a Duke of Manchester some years 
back came out in the prophetic line, either as a rival or a follower, 
or possibly a forerunner, of Dr. Cumming. We cannot pretend to 
any intimacy with His Grace’s writings in this vein, but we 
remember a theological review paying a somewhat more famous 
Duke the faint compliment of saying that the theological writings 
of the Duke of Argyll were more readable than those of the Duke 
of Manchester. We are so grossly unfamiliar with this seventh 
heaven of literary Dukes that we do not know whether we are 
now dealing with the same Duke of Manchester or another. If 
he be the same, one would think his tastes must have changed. 
“What agreement is there between the hyena and a dog,” and 
what brotherhood between Dr. Cumming and Dr. Doran? Of 
course we do not undertake to rule which of the learned Doctors 
is the hyena and which is the dog. But surely a Duke who once 
prophesied either alongside of Dr. Cumming or against Dr. Cum- 
ming must have been very far gone from original righteousness 
before he stumbled upon the companionship of Dr. Doran. Dr. 
Doran is nowhere so thoroughly at home as at a play, and we 
cannot doubt that Dr. Cumming looks upon a playhouse as the 
very hearth and home of Beelzebub. And then think of the 
change of style which seems implied. If it is really the same 
Duke of Manchester, and if he wrote about the Beast and the 
Little Horn in the same style in which he has written or 
caused to be written the two volumes before us, the effect of 
the Duke's prophetic lucubrations must have been singular 
indeed. We quite wonder at the “en of the theo- 
logical critic whom we just quoted. We could fancy that 
a grave divine might shake his head—or even rest it on a 
cushion and mutter “ damnamus, ’namus, ’namus”—at the spec- 
tacle of a prophet prophesying in motley ; but, to take the standard 
of the “readable,” we should think that a book of prophesies by 
a Duke in the style of Dr. Doran would be pnw | more read- 
able than a book on Scotch Presbytery by the Duke of Argyll. 
We say the style of Dr. Doran, because we do know the style of Dr. 
Doran and we do not know the style of the Duke of Manchester. 
If what we have now before us is a piece of genuine Manchester 

ods, the likeness between the two styles is such that we should 
& very sorry to be called on to swear to them apart. The earlier 
chapters are almost avowedly the work of Dr. Doran; the remainder, 
as we understand the title-page and preface, professes to be the work 
of the Duke of Manchester. If there are two hands at work, the 
pupil is indeed an apt one, and may be said to have surpassed the 
master. The Duke of Manchester is Dorano ipso Doranior. The 
account of Queen Katharine, which is avowedly Dr. Doran’s, is 
incomparably less Doranic than any other part of the book. This. 
we can quite understand. We do not mean that we understand. 
why a life of Queen Katharine should have been put on in front to 
a book of gossip about the Montagu family; but we do under- 
stand that Dr. Doran, if he undertook such a job, might feel the 
propriety of adopting a different style from that in which he com- 
monly delights. Dr. Doran’s life of Queen Katharine is—for Dr. 
Doran—grave, dignified, and accurate. If it were written by any- 
body else, we should apply quite contrary epithets, but, looked at 
from a Doranic standard, it fully deserves those that we have 
given to it. We are always glad to recognise improvement any- 
where, and we can fully understand that it must have cost Dr. 
Doran much trouble and some self-denial to cut so few capers and 
to make so few blunders as he here does. But in the professed] 
Ducal part all is changed; we get the familiar hop, skip, an 
jump of Dr. Doran without mitigation. In short, the book un- 
doubtedly contains, in the hitherto unpublished letters, some reat 
materials for history ; but the book itself, put iy orn as itis, be 
it Duke or be it Doctor, is an egregious piece of bookmaking from 
beginning to end. 

The connexion of Queen Katharine with the Montagu family is 
not very obvious. She spent her last days at Kimbolton Castle, 
and Kimbolton Castle was bought by the first Earl of Manchester 
some eighty or ninety years afterwards. In a local history of Kim- 
bolton both Queen Katliarine and Lord Manchester would naturally 
comein. But thisis not a local history of Kimbolton; we are told 
nothing about the fates of the castle or its inhabitants in all this 
intermediate time, except—and that in quite an incidental way— 
that the a! of whom Lord Manchester bought it was called 
Wingfield. The book is called Court and Society from Elizabeth to 
Anne; so it is rather odd to start with 202 pages about a Queen 
who died when Elizabeth was two years old. e reason for so 
—_* thus set forth by the Duke or the Doctor, as the case 
may be:— 

It was at first intended to offer but a slight sketch of Catharine of on 
—just enough to exhibit the domestic and social position of Elizabeth when 
a girl. But the unexpected wealth of historical illustration which the 
Spanish archives yielded to the explorer sent out by our Government sug- 
gested a more ample portrait of that noble and romantic Queen. It is hoped. 
that the reader will not object to receive a little more than is promised on 
the title-page. 

“The explorer sent out by our Government.” A plain man 
might be tempted to think that that explorer was Dr. Doran or 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, or His Grace of Manchester himself. The 

eneral reader perhaps hardly suspects that all this means that 
Mi. Bergenroth has been to Simancas, that he has diligently worked 
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through vast masses of unpublished documentary history, that he 
has set them forth in a volume of Calendars and introduced them by 
an elaborate Preface, and that the facts and views thus brought to 
light by Mr. Bergenroth have been marked as a convenient prey 
by the ducal book-maker and his henchman. Dr. Doran does not 
cumber his text with references, and the general reader will not 
of his own accord go hunting among Calendars of State Papers. 
Through the whole account we hear about Simancas and the 
papers there, and the ciphers, and the difficulty of making things 
out, just as if all the toil and research had been gone through b 
the Duke or the Doctor. At last we come to a letter at whic 
we are told that the “cipher is hard to read, two keys being 
used in it, and the numbers being intermixed throughout.” 
Would not anybody think that either Dr. Doran or the Duke had 
seen the paper, and perhaps made out the key for himself? Nota 
bit of it; with incom sa coolness they add, “The extract is 
translated by Herr Bergenroth.” Who would not think that 
“Herr Bergenroth ” was some dependent of Dr. Doran’s, glad to 
do a little job in the way of turning Spanish into English? And 
so follows a long letter, coolly copied from Mr. Bergenroth’s 
Calendar, without any reference to Mr. Bergenroth’s volume, 
without the slightest hint that it was Mr. Bergenroth who not 
only translated the letter but who went to Simancas and toiled 
there, and who went through all the hardship so feelingly de- 
scribed as arising from the double key and the transposition 
of the numbers. 

Again, though the pilfering is not quite so scandalous as this 
open raid upon Mr. Bergenroth, one cannot help being provoked 
at seeing Dr. Doran or the Duke (whichever it may be in each case) 

ing again with a feebler hand over subjects which have only 
lately been dealt with by their betters. Over and over again in 
the later part of these volumes do we come across pictures which 
stand out in full life in the pages of Lord Macaulay, daubed over 

in by the hand of Duke or Doctor. Again, whatever we think 
of Mr roude, he is at least better than Dr. Doran. His views, 
false and mischievous as we hold many of them to be, are at least 
his own, and his property in them ought to be respected. Why 
then should Dr. Doran go again through a large part of the rei 
of Henry the Eighth, doing little more than reproduce Mr. 
Froude’s notions in an inferior shape, without acknowledgment ? 
The world moves so fast that, for aught we know, Lord Macaulay’s 
name may be already well-nigh forgotten by the general reader, and 
even Mr. Froude’s earlier volumes may be fast passing into the 
limbo of oblivion. Those whose memories are somewhat longer 
will be sorry to see even Mr. Froude served up again in this cruel 
way by Dr. Doran, Mr. Hepworth Dixon, and the Duke of Manchester. 

it is not our business to distribute the different parts of the book 
among the several members of this illustrious trio. But it is clear 
that Dr. Doran is the presiding genius of the whole. The constant 
talk about plays and players in season and out of season would 
alone stamp the whole thing as, if not everywhere genuine Doran 
yet at least written under Doranic inspiration. Of Mr. Dixon the 
traces are not so clear. Mr. Dixon has his style as well as Dr. 
Doran, and we think that, of the two, Mr. Dixon’s style is rather 
worse than Dr. Doran’s, but what we have here is clearly Doran 
and not Dixon. The style of Dr. Doran we shall not stop to criti- 
cize. Perhaps some people like to read how “ the two royal misers 
fudged lied like pedlar Jews ;” how Isabella, “ to cleanse 
the Alhambra from moral taint, dug within its lines some holes and 
kennels for the Franciscan friars ;” or even how the Catholic King 
went about to secure for his daughter, the Princess Dowager of 
Wales, “a distinct position in London society.” We do not like 
it, and we do not think it worth while to e with those 
who do. And when our main object is to protest against a 
book as a whole, it is almost needless to criticize its statements 
minutely in detail. We will only point out two blunders—one 
about an Emperor, the other about a Bishop, both of them 
notable men in their several ways. Dr. Doran (or the Duke) 
tells us, that “crown after crown fell huddling [sto] into the lap 
of Charles the Fifth; Castile, Leon, Aragon, Granada, and Sicily 
in 1516, Rome in 1519, Germany in 1520.” When a man is so 
precise as to draw distinctions between the crowns of Germany 
and of Rome, he should take care to be perfectly accurate. In 
the sense in which the crown of Rome fell into Charles's lap in 
1519, the crown of Germany fell along with it; in the sense in 
which the crown of Germany waited to fall till 1520 the crown of 
Rome waited till 1530. That is to say, Charles was elected 
Emperor in 1519; his German coronation took place in 1520; 
and his Roman coronation (if so irregular a ceremony de- 
serves the name) not till 1530. So much for our Emperor; 
now for our Bishop. In a letter of Addison bearing date 
1707; we read of the death of a son of the Bishop of 

inchester. The Duke or the Doctor explains, “The Bishop 
of Winchester who lost a son on this occasion was the Right 
Rey. Sir John Trelawney, Bart., who had only recently been 
elevated to the episcopal bench.” Now Sir Jonathan—not John— 
Trelawney, though he had only recently been translated to the see 
of Winchester, had been a Bishop for twenty-two years; he had 
been one of the Seven Golden Candlesticks—one of those, by the 
way, who turned Prince’s Metal in the Tower—and he had been 
the subject of the well-known song — 

Shall good Trelawney die? Shall brave Trelawney die ? 
Then thirty thousand Cornish lads will know the reason why. 

Yet Dr. Doran, Mr. Dixon, and the Duke of Manchester seem 
never to have heard of him till his son was drowned in 1707. 
Not to know about the Seven Bishops is really like Mr. Froude 


never having heard of the peine forte et dure, or like the belief of 
the Times that the Legislature now sitting is the etyhteenth Par- 
liament of Queen Victoria. 


A FOURTEENTH CENTURY MISSIONARY IN INDIA.* 


OXE of the results of the foundation of the two great Men- 
dicant orders in the thirteenth century was the revival of the 
missionary spirit in the Church. The noe for the propagation of 
the faith among unbelievers, which had been the cause of the 
creation of the Preaching Friars, and which had led St. Francis 
himself to attempt to preach amoag the Mahometans, long con- 
tinued to influence the two orders. Their missionaries took w 
the work which the Crusaders found desperate. Brethren of the 
“ Minors” and the “Preachers” began to push their way into 
Asia. In the beginning of the fourteenth — we hear of 
them in T , in India, perhaps in China. Persia and 
Armenia, they had established themselves sufficiently to have a 
metropolitan; and the orders had their superiors. There was a 
good deal of activity in exploring the ground, and in passing 
backwards and forwards with tidings and instructions between 
Rome and the East. The note-book of a French Dominican 
missionary of this time, 1320-30, relating chiefly to India, was 

ublished. by the French Geographical Society in 1839, and 

as been translated with many notes, for the Hakluyt Society by 
Colonel Yule. It is curious, not so much for any new information 
which it supplies, as for the quaint way in which it brings before 
us the European traveller of that day, with all his Latin habits 
and ideas, and his slender stock of natural and historical knowledge, 
suddenly thrown into an absolutely new world. 

Friar Jordanus was appointed by Pope John XXII. in 1330, 
Bishop of the Nascarini, the Nazarenes, the schismatic Christians 
of Columbum, which Colonel Yule identifies with Quilon, formerly 
a well-known port on the Malabar coast. But Jordanus had been 
in India before this date, and letters are preserved from him in 
1321 and 1324, giving accounts of his proceedings, and recom- 
mending stations for missions. The book before us contains notes, 
chiefly from personal observation, of the countries in his line of 
journey, Armenia, Persia, India the Less and the Greater, 
Arabia, and Chaldea. It is curious that these divisions 
of India mean different thi in writers so near together 
in date as this Dominican missionary and Marco Polo. In 
Jordanus, India Minor embraces Sindh, probably Mekran, and the 
coast of India north of Malabar; India Major extends from 
Malabar very indefinitely to the eastward. Marco Polo reverses 
the meanings of the names, making the Greater India extend from 
the south of the Coromandel Coast to Mekran, the Lesser from 
Coromandel to Cambodia. Other early travellers give equally dis- 
cordant accounts of these divisions. There is an India Tertia, 
which in Jordanus means the East Coast of Africa; but this name 
also bears different meanings in other travellers. 

The shape which the record takes is a history of marvels. It begins 
with the “ marvel, the sea,” between Sicily and Calabria. We have 
a Je of the “ wondrous eddy ” in the straits, “which sucks 
down ships whatever be their bigness,” and of a “horrid whirl- 
pool” at the bottom of the sea, from which “the water cometh 
forth so wondrous dark that even the fishes nowhere dare to 
come near it.” The tone of the work is all of this kind. It is 
the experience of a man who has forth beyond the boun- 
daries of the well-known familiar world, and who might just as 
well be among genii, and spirits, and devils for aught that he sees 
of what he has been accustomed to consider human and natural. 
He comes in contact with the relics and evidences of the ancient 
miraculous ages, and with a display of extravagant and strange 
phenomena which seem to belong rather to the moon, or some 
ultra-mundane region, than to the mother earth, where men 
speak Latin and are subject to the Emperor and the Pope. In 
Armenia, Ararat and the Deluge are the chief things; there is 
“the dwelling which Noah is said to have built on leaving the 
ark; and there, too, is said to be that original vine which he 

lanted, ‘and whereby he got drunk; and it giveth such huge 
er of grapes as you would scarce believe.” He had heard 
this from a certain Catholic archbishop “of ours,’ who was 
trustworthy, and besides was lord of that land; and Jordanus 
“indeed believes that he had been there himself, but it was in the 
winter season,” so he did not see the great bunches himself. He 
tells about the places of famous martyrdoms; of the Armenian 
Dead Sea, with its island of buried treasures; of the ten 
thousand martyrs, to whom, in their death, “happened all 
the same tokens as in the Passion of Christ.” He had been 
over “all that country—almost;” but, he continues, “I saw 
not anything else in this Armenia the Greater worth telling as a 
marvel.” But it is in India that the contrast to everything 
hitherto known to the traveller becomes so striking. “ Here be 
many and boundless marvels; and in this First India, beginneth, 
as it were, another world.” The people are black, the blacker the 
handsomer in their own eyes; they wear scarcely any clothing ; 
though they have wheat in abundance, they eat no wheaten bread, 
but only boiled rice; they have no horses, or mules, or camels, 
but ride cows and drive them. In fruit and other things, “this 
India is entirely different from Christendom.” They have fruit, each 
big enough for five persons, and another “ so sweet and delicious that 
it is impossible to utter in words;” trees with fruit and flowers 
in eleven stages of' growth in each month of the year, and others, 
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which send down roots from above, which gradually strike and 
grow up into new trunks, joined like an arch to the main trunk— 
“truly this which I have seén with mine eyes, ’tis hard to utter 
with my tongue.” In India, as in every outlandish country, there 
were sure to be wonderful stories about serpents; and Brother 
Jordanus was particularly awed by the “Coquodriles, which are 
vulgarly called Caleatrix,” a name which puzzled Colonel Yule, 
and sent him to search “among Tamul and Malayalim_syno- 
nymes,” till he recollected the French Cocatrix, the Italian 
Calcatrice, and the English Cockatrice. He writes like a man 
who expects to be cross-examined or else disbelieved; “ there 
are many other reptiles, whose names, to speak plainly, I know 
not. But as of birds, I say plainly, that they are quite different 
from what are found on this side of the world.” He only recog- 
nised the familiar crows and sparrows; on the other hand, there 
were parrots and popinjays, “which, when tamed, speak so that 
you would take them for rational beings;” and bats, “really and 
truly as big as kites.” 

In India the Greater, which takes in the dimly-known “ ten 
thousand islands” towards the East, all is still more wonderful. 
There is the wonder of animal strength, intelligence, and docility, 
the elephant, who, when tamed, “‘is a most gentle beast, and doeth 
porate by word of command, so that his driver hath nothing 
to do, but to say once, ‘Do this, and he doeth it;’ nor doth he 
seem in other respects a brute, but rather a rational creature. He 
curies thirty men on his back, and counts in war as equal to 
1,500 men or more ; for they bind to his tusks maces or blades of 
iron, wherewith he smiteth.” 


Most horrible [he ejaculates] are the powers of this beast, and especially 
in war. Two things there be which cannot be withstood by arms ; one is 
the bolt of heaven, the second is a stone from an artillery engine ; this is the 
third. For there is nothing that either can or dare stand against the assault 
of an elephant in any manner. A marvellous thing! He kneeleth, lieth, 
sitteth, goeth, and cometh, merely at his master’s word. In short, it is im- 
possible to write in words the peculiarities of this animal. 

Then the birds, different from those of Lesser India, “are in 
such quantity and delectability as cannot be uttered,” “ some white 
all over as snow, some red as scarlet of the grain, some green as 

, and some parti-coloured ;” of every colour except black. 
“ The birds of this India seem really like creatures of Paradise.” 
There the Pole-star shows “not more than two fingers’ breadth 
above the earth or sea;” there is seen continually between the 
south and east a “star of great size and ruddy splendour, which 
is called Canopus, and which for these parts of the world is never 
visible ;” there, often all the planets “may be seen between 
evening and morning, and their influences are seen, as it were, eye 
to eye, so that ’tis a delightful thing there to look out at night (ei 
videntur influentie oculo ad oculum, ita quod de nocte respicere est 
gaudiosum).” There, are fountains which change metals into gold, 
and pigmy men, and white mice exceeding beautiful, and cloves 
emitting so pungent an odour as to kill a man who comes among 
them unless he stops his mouth and nostrils. And the social mar- 
vels correspond to the physical. The heirs of great princes and 
barons are not their own sons, but their sisters’ sons; and in certain 
islands “ they delight to eat white and fat men when they can 
get them.” To crown all, as indeed might be expected, he adds, 
“ What shall I say then? Even the Devil speaketh to men, many 
a time and oft, in the night season, as I have heard.” “ Every- 
thing,” as he says, “is a marvel in this India! Verily it is quite 
another world.” 

The central portions of Asia, the realm of the “Great Tartar,” 
had already been invaded by the Franciscan missions. Jordanus 
had not visited it himself, but he describes it from the account of 
trustworthy persons. The “Great Tartar,” pagan as he was, was 
said to be “ very rich, very just, and very generous”; and in his 
four realms, each as big as the realm of I'rance, in which are 200 
cities greater than Toulouse, “any person who could not get 
livelihood, may, if be will, have victual and raiment from that lord 
all the days of his life.” This emperor is said “to bestow more 
alms than any prince or lord in the world”; and his subjects, 
though mostly idolators, were “ marvellously well-mannered, clean, 
courteous, and liberal withal.” Like other travellers, his informants 
dwell on the curious — of the Western Church ceremonial 
presented by the rites of the Buddhist religion: “ they have a choral 
service and sermons just like us; and the great pontiffs of the 
idols wear hats and capes like our cardinals.” Another invention 
of these civilized idolators had not yet found its way to the 
Christian West. They had bethought themselves of paper money ; 
and in the dominions of the Great Tartar “is current, in place of 
money, paper stamped with black ink, with which can be procured 
gold, silver, silk, gems, and in short all man can desire.” 

Of Eastern Africa, or, as he calls it, India Tertia, he had only 
heard ; but the reports, though from “ trustworthy persons,” had a 
peculiar touch of the marvellous which seems to belong to stories 
about Africa. They told of the Roc, which could carry off 
elephants, and dragons which had precious stones in their skulls; 
a | there they placed the terrestrial paradise, “ for,” says Jordanus, 
“from those parts come down the four rivers of Paradise, which 
abound exceedingly in gold and gems.” Islands were looked upon 
as especially fruitful in wonders. “TI cease not,” he says, after 
telling us about some dog-headed islanders whose women were very 
beautiful, “I cease not to marvel at the great variety of islands that 
there be.” The recollection of the prophecies about Babylon 
evidently colour his account of Chaldwa, through which he had 
= The place where Babylon stood, he says, now des- 

yed and deserted, was full of hairy serpents and monsters, 
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and at night were heard such howlings, and _hissi and 
shoutings, that it was called Hell, “and no one could to 
pass a single night there even with a great army, on 
account of the endless terrors and spectres.’ Some of 
the marvels which he himself met with there are ingenious! 
explained by Mr. Badger’s experience. “A tortoise whic. 
carried five men on its back” was a hasty interpretation of 
a raft of inflated skins, such as are used on the Tigris and 
Euphrates; and “a two-headed animal exceedingly frightful, 
which dared to wade across the Euphrates and chase the people 
on the other side,” was conjured, perhaps, out of the sight of a couple 
of buffaloes, swimming with oy their muzzles and heads out of 
water. 

But though marvels are the avowed staple of the book, which 
is intended to show how utterly different the East is from the 
West, there are some touches of a more matter-of-fact sort. Thus 
there is a curious tirade against the uncleanly feeding of the 
Persians :— 

The people of this realm live all too uncleanly, for they sit upon the 
ground, and eat upon the same, putting mess and meats in a trencher for 
three, four, or five persons together. They eat not on a table cloth, but on a 
round sheet of leather, or on a low table of wood or brass, with three legs, 
and so, six, seven, or eight persons eat out of one dish, and that with their 
hands and fingers ; big and little, male and female, all eat after this fashion. 
And after they have eaten, or even whilst in the middle of their eating, they 
lick their fingers with tongue and lips, and wipe them on their sleeves, and 
afterwards, if any grease still remains on their hands, they wipe them on 
their shoes. And thus do the folk over all those countries, including Eastern 
and Western Tartary, oan the Hindus, who eat decently en though 
they too eat with their han 
We should hardly have expected a fourteenth century friar to be 
so particular. He notices the scanty population of Armenia, Asia 
Minor, Persia, and Chaldea, compared with Europe. He gives a 
curious description of the strength of the ships of Cathay, the 
Chinese junks which traded to India. “They are made of three 
thicknesses of pee so that the first thickness is as in our great 
ships, the second cross-wise, the third again long-wise. In sooth 
’tis a very strong affair.” His account of the results of the 
missions of the two orders, which seem to have worked 
together, appears to be honest and trustworthy. In Armenia and 
Persia the conversions of the schismatics to the obedience of the 
Pope seem to have been numerous; more among the Armenians 
than among the Persians, who are not favourites with Brother 
Jordanus. They have gold in their rivers, he says, but they know 
not how to extract it, “nor be they worthy to do so.” In India 
he says that he baptized and brought to the faith about 300 souls, 
of whom many were “idolators and Saracens” ; and while he was 
among those schismatics and unbelievers he reckons that some 
10,000 converts were made. Two or three hundred good friars, 
he thinks, would make a t impression on the heathenism of 
India. From the native religions the missionaries met with no 
opposition. “ Let me tell you,” he says, “ that among the idolators 
aman may with safety expound the word of the Lord; nor is 
any one from ry idolators hindered from being baptized 
throughout all the t, whether they be Tartars, or Indians, or 
what not.” He records a curious and early instance of the 
feelings of the natives of India about Europeans. “The 
of this India,” he says, meaning the North-western sea-coast, “have 
prophecies of their own that we Latins are to subjugate the whole 
world.” Mahometanism was the great rival. ‘The “Saracens” 
were as bent on proselytizing 4s the Christian friars, and they 
wielded the power of the sword. It was from them that the 
Missionaries suffered : — 

It is grief and pain to hear how, through the preachers of the perfidious 
and accursed Saracens, those sects of the heathen be day by day perverted. 
For their preachers run about, just as we do, here, there, and everywhere, 
over the whole Orient, in order to turn all to their own miscreance. These be 
they who accuse us, who smite us, who cause us to be cast into durance, who 
stone us; as I indeed have experienced, having been four times cast into 
prison by them—I mean the Saracens. But how many times I have had m: 
hair plucked out, and been scourged, and been stoned, God himself know 
and I, who had to bear all this for my sins, and yet have not attained to end 
my life as a martyr for the faith, as did four of my brethren. For what re- 
maineth God’s will be done. Nay, five Preaching Friars and four Minors were 
there in my time cruelly slain for the Catholic Faith. Woe is me, that I 
was not with them there. 

Colonel Yule notices the frequent extraordinary coincidences of 
expression between Jordanus and other travellers of the same 
Jordanus might have known Marco Polo’s account. But “he 
certainly had not Ibn Batuta’s, and the coincidences with him are 
almost as striking.” Colonel Yule finds the common origin of 
these agreeing but independent accounts in the “ traditional yarns 
of the Arab sailors with whom all the travellers voyaged, some of 
which seem to have been handed down steadily from the time of 
Ptolemy—peradventure of Herodotus—almost to our own day.” 
It is curious that there is nothing in the book of Jordanus to 
show in what languages he carried on communication with the 
various races with whom, in his prolonged Eastern sojourn, he 
came into contact. 


LYMAN BEECHER.* 

fae picture of Dr. Lyman Beecher, as set before us chially hy 

means of his own memoirs of himself and of selections from 

his ar a is that of a highly respectable specimen of an 

orthodox New England divine. He had contemplated, we are 
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told, a more systematic history of his own life and times. But 
the idea proved too much for him, owing partly to the pressure of 
other responsibilities, partly to the slowness and fastidiousness of his 
style of writing. “He was given to the lust of finishing.” At 
the age of threescore years and ten, all that could be done was for 
his children to take down from his mouth his personal recollec- 
tions of his life, which have been supplemented by notices contri- 
buted by Mrs. Beecher Stowe and the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 


_as well as by their younger brother Charles, the editor. The book 


throughout is amusingly characteristic of its subject and its soil. 
Coming from a strictly American source, it is needless to remark 
that it has all thenative twang of constitutional “smartness.” Raised 
from the hotbed of Evangelical orthodoxy, it exhales no less 
freely that queer aroma of mingled piety and facetiousness which 
seems somehow to form one of the inevitable developments of ultra- 
Calvinism. 

The Beechers are able to carry their ancestry back to the primeval 
eriod of American memory. It is their boast to have sprung 
rom the prime and sturdy old Puritan stock. Eighteen years 

after the arrival of the Wuy Flower, there “came over” to New 
Haven, with John Davenport the famous preacher, a widow, 
Harriet Beecher, and her son John. Of this John Beecher, or of 
his son Joseph, not much is recorded save that the latter was of 
such muscular strength as to be able “ to lift a barrel of cider and 
drink out of the bung-hole.” Nathaniel Beecher, the next in 
succession, was not quite so strong as his father, “ being only able 
to lift a barrel of cider into a cart.” The huge stones wielded with 
ease by Ajax or Achilles were to Homer's mind a mournful re- 
miniscence of the physical decline of his own degenerate days. 
The same downward law finds itself verified in the diminished 
powers of David Beecher, the next in descent, and father of the 
subject of this memoir. Tried by the traditional standard of 
strength in use in the Beecher family, the falling off is lamentable. 
‘He was short, like his mother,” and could lift only “a barrel of 
cider and carry it into the cellar.” David was, like his father, a 
blacksmith, and hammered on the same anvil—on the stump of the 
old oak tree under which Davenport preached his first sermon— 
“just the place for a man to strike while the iron was hot, and 
hit the nail on the head.” His hoes were the best in New 
England ; and his wits, it would appear, could strike with as hard 
oi keen an edge; for once, when Judge Pickett of Nova Scotia 
wanted a dozen or two of his hoes, but the duty was too high, 
“he promised to send him a barrel of seed-corn, with something 
else besides in it.” He was abit of a scholar, and fond of politics, 
and always had a number of law students and members of Con- 
gress as boarders. Tenacious in remembering what he read, so 
absent-minded was he as regarded himself that “ at least twelve 
times” he has been known to “come in from the barn and sit 
down on a coat-pocket full of eggs, jump up and say, ‘Oh, 
wife!’” Family characteristics have an odd way of perpetuating 
themselves. Amongst the earliest recollections of his son Lyman, 
who never ailed “any” in his life except “the mumps, measles, 
and all that sort of thing,” are even more serious mishaps from 
the same cause: —“T once stumbled over the dye pot, and sat 
down in a kettle of scalding water. That threw me into con- 
vulsions.” 

Lyman was the son of the third and best-beloved of David 
Beecher’s five wives. He was a seven months’ child, and his mother 
died in giving him birth. So puny was he at the time as to be 
“ actually wrapped upand laid aside ” for dead for awhile ; so it was 
“but bya hair e breadth,” hetellsus, “I got a footholdin this world.” 
A little Scotch blood from the mother’s side mingled with the 
Welsh and English currentin his veins. He was born October 12, 
1775. His first education was at North Guildford, “in a great 
barn of a school-house,” which it was intended to move, but that 
the parish meeting which had been called to “see about moving 
the old thing” quarrelled and broke up in a row. Nor would it 
ever “have Lo set straight” had not their old neighbour Tim 
Baldwin, who said “he warn’t going to have any quarrellin 
about that school-house,” yoked his oxen and Tim Rossiter’s, oa 

ne down, “hitched on—‘ Whoa, haw, Bright—gee up!’ and 
pst the school-house along where he wanted it.” Under the 
care of Aunt Benton, his mother’s sister, who came to take charge 
of the orphan, and who “ became pious ” when he was about ten, 
the young folks were strictly brought up. “Parson Bray” used to 
call to see her, and talk about “ fnability.” “T never,” the boy 
declares, “ heard Parson Bray preach a sermon I understood : ”— 


One Sunday evening I was out playing. They kept Saturday evening, 
and children might play on Sunday evening as soon as they could see three 
—_ But I was so impatient I aid not wait for that. Bill H. saw me, and 
said,— 

“ That’s wicked ; there ain’t three stars.” 

“ Don’t care.” 

“ God says you mustn’t.” 

“ Don’t care.” 

“ He'll punish you.” 

“ Well, if he does, I'll tell Aunt Benton.” 

“ Well, he’s bigger than Aunt Benton, and he'll put you in the fire and 
burn you for ever and ever.” 


The lad was already “ serious-minded,” though as yet “he knew 
nothing about his heart.” Conscience troubled him grievously 
about particular sins, so that when he “ got pulling hair with Alex. 
Collins, one training day,” and Granny Rossiter told Aunt Benton 
“Tm afeard Lyman’s been a fighting,” he felt ashamed, “as if he 
had lost his character.” One Sunday, Spring (his first dog) and 
Spot (Uncle Tim’s dog), “who would visit on Sundays,” went off 
to the woods and found a rabbit. The boy “had great workings ;” 


he “knew it was wrong,” but nobody was there. So after “ holding 
back ” as long as he could, he “let go,” and followed them to the 
burrow. But conscience tormented him so that he went back. 
He then had nothing to do, so he “took the big Bible and read 
Susannah, Bel and the Dragon, and the Revelations” till he was 
tired. Then he “fell to whittling, and made elder pin-boxes.” 
But when they were made he was so conscience-smitten that he 
gathered them up and threw them into the fire. 

At eighteen he went to Yale College, “ farmer’s life and farmer’s 
fare” having made him “strong and hearty beyond anything he could 
have reached if he had grown up in father’s family, though that 
was far more intellectual.” He built up “the physical first, the 
intellectual afterward,” though we are not informed to what exact 
point of strength he may have attained in the family scale of the 
cider-barrel. The y of the “Sophomores ” over the freshmen 
was just then giving wes though fostered by the old-fashioned 
president, Dr. Stiles. Im the revolt against these rough usages 
young Beecher was among the foremost, joining in breaking the 
windows of “ Forbes, a big fellow,” who took him as his fag, and, 
by sending him every day on some business or other, “ worried him 
down to indignation.” Po the presidential chair shortly succeeded 
Dr. Dwight—“ old Pope Dwight,” as his enemies invidiously called 
hinge found the university in a very ungodly state, and for six 
months preached incessantly on the one subject of Tom Paine, Vol- 
taire, and Rousseau, till “all infidelity skulked and hid its head.” 
It was in a series of forenoon sermons in the chapel that he elabo- 
rated the famous System of Theology, which it must have required 
indeed an “ appreciative mind,” such as he professes himself to have 
found in young Beecher, to render “a continual course of education 
and a continual feast.” Dwight was a revival preacher, and under 
his influence it was that, towards the middle of his junior year, 
the young student was really “awakened.” He was not, however, 
so wholly weaned from the service of the unrighteous mammon 
but that he could drive a little sharp speculation in college 
luxuries :— 

Staples, the butler, left college six weeks before the end of the year, and I 
took the buttery and bought out his stock for about 300 dollars, which I 
borrowed. I went into it hot and heavy. One day I bought a lot of water- 
melons and cantelopes, and trundled them across the green on a wheelbarrow, 
in the face of the whole college. I sent to New York by an English parson 
(a judge of the article), and bought a hogshead of porter. It’s odd; but I 
can remember selling things to Moses Stuart—two classes below me. 

While preparing for the ministry, almost the first subject on 
whom the new “clinical theology” imbibed under Dr. Dwight was 
alr was Roxana Foote, a granddaughter of General Andrew 

Ward. This young lady had thought herself converted at five or six 
years of age. But this was far from satisfying the exactions of the 
young apostle of absolute election, who feared “her piety was merely 
head work and natural amiability, and that she had not a true change 
of heart.” Over these differences, however, by degrees “ her tears 
flowed, her bosom heaved, her heart melted ;” and his own heart 
melted too, so that, about the same time that he determined to 
unite himself with the church, he entered into a covenant which 
in two years’ time resulted in a matrimonial union with Roxana. 
She was early of a grave and practical character, very fond of 
learning—the old General being wont to say of his three grand- 
daughters that, when the girls first came down in the morning 
Harriet’s voice would be heard briskly calling out, “Here! take 
the broom; sweep up, make a fire, make haste!” and Betsy 
Chittenden would ask, “I wonder what ribbon is best to wear at 
that party?” But Roxana would say, “ Which do you think was 
the greater general, lannibal or Alexander?” The place at which 
the student first became a candidate for a call was Last Hampton, 
where the “ terms of support ” had hitherto been forty-five pounds 
annually, land rate-free, grain to be first ground at the mill every 
Monday, and one-fourth of the whales stranded on the beach— 
the only case he ever knew of “a minister being paid in whales.” 
Here his onslaught on infidelity was made with roundabout craft— 
‘not directly, that would have been cracking a whip to a runaway 
team—made them run the faster.” But he still preached “ right to 
the conscience,” every sermon with his “ eye on the gun to hit some- 
body.” At first there was “ winking and blinking from below to gal- 
lery, forty or fifty exchanging glances,” the young ople, however, 
concluding that “ Mr. B. must be a pretty ‘starchy’ chap.” He 
was nicknamed the “ snow ” bird for flying about so in the snow 
storms. The people would watch him for trips in doctrine “as nar- 
rowly as a mouse is watched by a cat,” while his preaching seemed 
to himself not to move, as if he was “ speaking against a rock.” The 
result, notwithstanding, was a unanimous a: and he was or- 
dained September 5, 1799. The parsonage soon became what is 
called a “ caution” in that country, such was Roxana’s taste and 
tact in furnishing and embellishing. The first t ever seen in 
the place was of her making. Her husband had a little present 
from uncle Lot, and he “had an itch to spend it.” She went to 
a vendue, and bought a bale of cotton, spun it and had it woven, 
then laid it down and painted a pattern in oils, consisting of 
roses and other flowers :— 

Oh! they thought it fine. Old Deacon Tallmadge came to see me. He 
stopped at the parlour door, and seemed afraid to come in. “ Walk in, 
deacon, walk in,” said I. 

“ Why, I can’t,” said he, “’thout steppin’ on’t.” Then, after surveying it 
awhile in admiration, “ D’ye think ye can have all that, and heaven too? ” 

Beecher’s first great hit with the public was a sermon against 
duelling, occasioned by the unfortunate political “difficulty” in 
which Alexander Hamilton was killed by Aaron Burr. . This was 
followed up by a vigorous resolution when Synod met at Newark, 
New Jersey. True, “ the opposition came up like a squall,” but 
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“there I was, the thunder and lightning right in my face, but I 
did not back out. . . . Oh! Ideclare if [ did not switch ’em, 
and scorch ’em, and stamp on ’em. It swept all before it.” The 
Democrats made capital out of that sermon; 40,000 copies were 
scattered over the North when Henry Clay was + 5 for the 
Presidency, and it hung like a millstone ou his neck. Mean- 
time the work of revival went on at home, though the people 
often made him think of “hens in the night, when you carry a 
candle into the hen-roost, how they open first one eye and then 
the other, half asleep.” Obstinate sinners could be seen in 
knots, after meeting, walking about, “swinging their arms, 
talking, and threatening they’d never go to that meeting again.” 
But they did go. Decskasla, too, were sure to catch it. It was 
in “driving” that his strength lay. “The Lord taught me to 
drive.” There was no other secret in his method. He could not 
explain it to himself. Only, when he “saw a rattlesnake,” he 
would “smite it.” 

In 1810 East Hampton was relinquished for Litchfield, where 
a stipend of 800 dollars and the society of many people of mark 
formed a welcome advance in life to their pastor, now Dr. 
Beecher. Above all, the Meeting House was, in the childyen’s eyes, 
an awe-inspiring thing. As described in later life by Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe, it seemed fashioned “very nearly on the model of Noah’s 
Ark and Solomon’s Temple”—its double row of windows, the 
number of which she knew by heart, its doors with great wooden 
“ quirls ” over them, its belfry steeple and bell, all inspiring in her 
“as much sense of the sublime as Strasburg Cathedral itself.” 
Inside, the magnificence of the “ turnip-like canopy ” that hung 
over the minister’s head, and made her consider apprehensivel 
what would become of the minister if it should fall—the pulpit 

anels painted and carved each with a “flaming red tulip with its 
aaa rojecting out at right angles”—were not the least of the 
cremankabilia” of the scene. The preacher’s power shone here more 
conspicuously than ever. The famous Judge Reeve —“ Oh, Judge 
Reeve, what a» man he was! When I get to heaven, and meet 
him there, what a shaking of hands there will be!”—had seen 
nothing like it since the great revival under Huntington. Good 
Colonel Tallmadge almost leaped for joy, exclaiming, “I never 
heard the like. He is determined we shail all be converted”; 
while Judge Gould, one of the best and most critical minds 
in the State, was moved to say, “ Well, I’m not much 
for typing sermons, but I think ¢hat sermon ought to be 
typed.” se old Dr. ——, who was so economical that he 
boasted of having kept all his accounts for thirty years with one 
quill pen, and said he had thought so closely on the subject of 
economy that he “knew exactly how to lean his arm on the table so 
as not to take the nap off, and how to set down his foot with the 
least possible wear to the sole of his shoe ”—even he said, “ There’s 
nothing like it. He’s determined we shall all be saved.” 

The worst thorn in the worthy Doctor’s side was that, successful 
as he was in bringing the sons and daughters of other people into 
the Church, he could make not the least impression upon his own. 
His heart, he says, sank within him at the thought that every one 
of his own dear children were “ without God in the world, and 
without Christ, and without hope.” He had “no child — 
to die,” and however good might be their prospects for time, 
he could but “weep in secret places ” when he realized that “ their 
whole eternal existence was every moment liable to become an 
existence of unchangeable sinfulness and woe.” Not a few of the 
tedious string of droning letters which swell the latter portion of 
the volume are taken up with denunciations of this dismal kind for 
the comfort of his sons Edward and George, as well as of his 
daughter Catherine, who seems, r soul, to have taken the 

aternal outpourings in her case in too literal a manner, and to 
ove been driven well nigh into the extreme of spiritual despair. 
Not even Harriet or Henry Ward as yet put forth signs that 
may exempt them from the general doom, over which, however, 
it still seems possible for the rigid old Necessitarian to gloat with 
a kind of gloomy satisfaction. We may, perhaps, indulge a hope 
that the sequel of the work will exhibit the patriarch in a more 
amiable light than that of one beyond even Augustine as durus 
pater infantum, as well as set the children’s own prospects in a 
more hopeful point of view. It is something to be said, on their 
side, that they cherish so loyal a devotion to their father’s memory 
and authority as to feel fortified to go through this candid exhibi- 
tion of themselves quivering under the paternal red. 


WACHSMUTH’S HISTORY OF HILDESHEIM.* 


pas name of the venerable author of this interesting little 
work will carry back the memory of many among its readers 
to the best days of German scholarship and learning. Professor 
Wachsmuth of Leipzig was, more than half a century ago, a 
upil of the celebrated F. A. Wolf, by the influence of whose 
ia and r teaching he was first led from the barren fields of 
theology to the more congenial study of classical philology. He 
was one of the first critics and fellow-labourers of the great 
scholar who added to the audacious scepticism of Wolf a still 
bolder facility of reconstruction ; and it was in Dr. Arno!d’s well- 
remembered review of Niebuhr’s labours in the Quarterly that 
Wachsmuth was first honourably introduced to the English public. 
His name is connected in a very different manner with that of the 
third among the brightest stars of the German literary world, 


* Geschichte von Hochstift und Stadt Hildesheim. Von Dr. Wilhelm 
Wachsmuth. Hildesheim : 1863. 


only recentiy extinguished in death. When Jacob Grimm was 
removed from Géttingen by the political bigotry of the late King of 
Hanover, Wachsmuth was for some time believed to be the des- 
tined successor of the great Germanist. His spirited published 
denial of his contingent willingness to accept any such offer is 
still honourably remembered, though from his life it cannot be 
that Wachsmuth entertained sympathy with the 

olitical views of Grimm and the rest of the ejected Professors. 

oderation has ever been one of his most marked characteristics 
even as an historian, but he has known how to combine with it a 
commendable warmth and catholicity of sentiment. Both 
ancient and modern history have in this spirit been largely 
illustrated by his indefatigable pen. His Greek Antiquities 
were long considered the standard work on the subject, both 
in his and in our own es To his Roman studies, which 
had originated in more specially philological pursuits, we have 
already referred. And he isno less favourably known by his efforts 
in the field of German political and literary history—such as his 
admirable Bente of the great Peasants’ War of the sixteenth 
century, and his most readable sketch of the “Court of the Muses 
at Weimar.” Of late, his most important contribution to historical 
inquiry has consisted in his volumes on the French Revolution. 
Though now an octogenarian, he has not lapsed into the character 
of that most venerable and least tolerable of Academical incubi— 
a virtually but not actually superannuated Professor. Nor is it 
apparently his intention as yet to conclude his literary labours, 
which would, however, be not unfittingly crowned by the graceful 
tribute which he has just paid to the ancient and interesting city 
of which he is one of the most distinguished sons. 

The history of Hildesheim, though it may fairly be assumed to 
be a terra incognita to most English readers, will well repay study, 
both on its own account and as a singularly adequate mirror of the 
revolutions which, in the course of centuries, have visited 
Germany. From the days of the Carlovingian Emperors to those of 
Napoleon, the Bishopric of Hildesheim enjoyed a unique career of 
frequently broken, but never permanently destroyed, prosperity. 
Neither the Reformation, nor the Thirty Years’ War, nor the 
storms which swept over Germany in the days of Frederick 
the Great, were able to unseat the rich and powerful 
prelates who, in the midst of a Protestant population, and 
surrounded by Protestant princes eager for the prey, still 
kept their hold on one of the richest prizes of the Roman 
Church. The tamest of the History of Hildesheim will 
be found to consist in its conclusion, when bishopric, cathedral, 
and lands quietly dropped without a struggle into the hands 
of the Hanoverian kings. 

The origin of this, as of many other ancient North German sees, 
dates from the great struggle between the Carlovingian dynasty and 
the free Frisians and Saxons, which resulted in the main in the 
conquest and Christianization by the former of a great part of 
Germany. Thus Charle e founded, first as outworks, then as 
safeguards of his empire and faith, the episcopates of Osnabriick, 
Bremen, Miinster, Verden, and others in Westphalia. The founda- 
tion of a similar seat of Christianity in what was then, and for 
some time afterwards, called East-phalia, was reserved for his 
unfortunate son Louis, surnamed the Pious. A miracle is said to 
have determined him to transfer the seat of this bishopric from 
Elze to the future Hildesheim. His chaplain, having chanced to 
hang up on a tree a vessel containing relics of the Blessed Vi 
shortly afterwards found tree and vessel firmly and raat. 


n, 
rabl 
united. A cathedral was erected on the spot, and became the 
centre of the devotion to the Virgin so long characteristic of Ger- 
man religion and poetry. The vase containing the sacred relies is 
shown at Hildesheim at the present day. Under the Emperors of 
the Saxon and Franconian houses, especially under the former, the 
see enjoyed a career of high and ever-increasing prosperity. 
Among its earlier Bishops, the most distinguished was Bern- 
ward (993-1022), tutor to the Emperor Otto III., who owed 
to him the learning which procured for this erratic prince 
the title of the Wonder of the World. The cathedral school 
—fostered, like the episcopate, by the special protection of the 
Saxon Emperors—enjoyed a high reputation during their reigns 
as one of the chief refuges of learning, both ecclesiastical and 
classical. Hildesheim continued to enjoy quiet and prosperity, 
except when its own Bishops, such as Hezilo (the builder of the 
present cathedral), thought it necessary to assert their precedence 
over rival ecclesiastical establishments at the point of the sword ; 
and even the troublous times of the Hohenstaufen left the pos- 
sessors of this Northern see repose to extend their proprietary 
rights over the surrounding lands, and to burn the earliest pre- 
cursors of the Reformation who came in their way. But the 
times were destined to pass away when friendship might be 
easily maintained both with weak Emperors and powerful 
Popes, and burghers kept under by the strong lords of 
the castles around. The times for rich bishops and 
bold knights reached their height at the Interregnum which 
was succeeded by the strong government of the first Hapsburgs. 
It was now that the city first began to claim its own by the 
side of the haughty prelates who had hitherto regarded it as a 
mere appanage of their mitre. The burghers enrolled their town 
as a member of the Hanseatic League, and were thus enabled to 
keep the Bishops in check, who soon lost all but mere nominal 

wer in this the most important place of their diocese. There is 
ittle to mark the next period of the local history, during which 
the town advanced in | som min 4 and the Bishops in sloth, Like 
most of their fellows, they were little awake to the signs of the 
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contempt, especially on the of the nuns, one of whom, when 
his zeal for investigation led him even into the cellar, shut the 
trapdoor after him and defiantly stood upon it. 
ut it was not by reforming hands that the Bishops of 
Hildesheim were to be deprived of the richest portion of their 
temporalities. Early in the beginning of the sixteenth century oc- 
curred an episode, important not only in the history of Hildesheim, 
but in that of the Empire. This was the so-called Stiftsfehde, or 
fight for the lands of the see, which arose on the nomination to it 
of Prince John of Saxe-Lauenburg by his brother and prede- 
cessor Erich. The new prelate fell into a violent quarrel with 
his nobility, who were supported, with an eye to personal 
dizement, by the Brunswick ducal house. A similar 
dispute had broken out between the neighbouring Bishop 
of Minden and the Duke of Liineburg. A cross alliance 
and French intrigue (for Francis I. was at this time eagerly 
looking to the vacant Imperial throne) increased the fury 
of the quarrel, which was in the first instance decided by the 
battle of Soltau in favour of the Duke of Liineburg and the 
Bishop of Hildesheim. The Bishop knew no bounds to his exul- 
tation. He wrote, and got performed, a play in the Low German 
dialect, called the Schevekloth, in mockery of his baffled nobility ; 
and caused a fresco to be painted on the walls of his cathedral 
illustrative of his drama, and accompanied by an account of its 
contents. He also composed a long narrative in verse of his 
victory ; while other songs, principally written by clerical hands, 
were sung in honour of the event in the beer-houses of Hildesheim. 
On the very day, however, of the battle of Soltau, an event had 
taken place big with importance to other persons besides the jubilant 
Bishop. Charles V. had been elected Emperor, and soon showed 
his determination to punish those with whom his disappointed 
rival at Paris had dared to tamper. An immediate release was 
ordered of all the castles and lands seized in the war, on pain of 
outlawry. The Duke and Bishop venturing to resist, execution 
was ordered, and very promptly carried into etfect by the Duke of 
Brunswick and King Christian II. of Denmark. By the settle- 
ment of Quedlinbufg in 1522, the bishopric was despoiled of the 
main part of its tem ities (the so-called Grosse Stift), which 
were awarded to the family of the willing executor, the Brunswick 
Duke. Nothing was left but a few castles and lands (called in 
contradistinction the Kleine Stift); but even these Bishop John was 
no longer to enjoy. He long remained an outlaw, and was at 
last prevailed upon by his Chapter to resign his see. The Church 
in Germany had rarely sustained a more important loss ; and yet it 
was by the orders of the Emperor that the spoliation had taken 
lace, and one of the commissioners who arranged its details had 
n the Archbishop of Mayence, who entertained a private pique 
inst his brother of Hildesheim. It is as a unique and remark- 
le blunder of Charles V. and of what was soon to become the 
Catholic interest, that this episode of the Stiftsfehde chiefly deserves 
to be remembered. 

We cannot attempt to follow the historian of Hildesheim 
through his sketch of its waning and restored fortunes. The 
city received the Reformation with o arms, and joined 
the Smalcaldic League. The cathedral was closed, and the 
Bishop deprived of a great part of his treasures, till the 
battle of Miihlberg produced a reaction in favour of the 
Catholic cause. By the result of that engagement Bishop 
Ernest IT., a Bavarian prince, and afterwards Archbishop Elector 
of Cologne, was enabled to restore to his see much of its ancient 
power. He was aided in his efforts by the popularity which 
attached to his tolerant and amiable character. Tice most of his 
house, and especially like the Elector Maximilian II., he was ever 
ready to promote the interests equally'of Jesuits and of brewers. He 
established colleges of the former, which were less popular at Hil- 
desheim than the breweries, which are said to have greatly promoted 
its material prosperity. The episcopate of his successor, also a 
Bavarian prince, was less peaceful, for during it fell the 
horrors of the oe Years’ War. Hildesheim, though the 
sympathies of its inhabitants were with the Protestant cause, 
became for some time a Catholic point Wappui in Northern 
Germany, and had to undergo two _— At last it fell into the 
hands of the Duke of Liineburg, who held his court there till his 
death and had the Lutheran service performed in the cathedral. 
With peace returned the Catholic and Bavarian influence, by 
which in 1643 was procured the restitution to the Bishopric of 
the greater part of the lands taken away from it by the Quedlinburg 
settlement. Thus Catholic bishops continued to reside there for a 
century and a half more, with the majority of their subjects 
Protestant, Protestant countries and Governments jealously 
surrounding them, and a free Protestant city before their very 
eyes. Accordingly, during the Seven Years’ War, the Bishops 
were warm adherents of Austria, while in the city the recruiting- 
officers of the Prussian King were plying their vocation. Of the two 
communities, however, the ecclesiastical was now again by far the 


most important. The rule of the Bishops of Hildesheim extended 
over about a dozen townships, besides more than 250 villages and 
a large number of priories and collegiate institutions. Their 
revenue amounted to nearly 300,000 dollars per annum. In the 
end, the two confessions seem to have got on together peaceably 
enough, especially after the exclusion of the Jesuits; and Pro- 
testants were sometimes, though sparingly, employed in offices 
of state by the Prince-Bishops. The tolerance of the times 
facilitated social intercourse; mixed marriages occurred ; and in 
the wine-house at the “ Town-Council-Apothecary’s,” whom Dr. 
Wachsmuth remembers as a cunning brewer of punch, it was 
customary for the Catholics, who sat in solitary state at a table of 
their own, to have their healths drunk as a body by the Pro- 
testants around. 

This now quiet land was, however, fated to undergo other 
changes of masters. The peace of Luneville in 1802 allotted 
it to Prussia as a compensation for her losses on the left bank 
of the Rhine, and the ecclesiastics were accordingly pensioned 
off, and all things oe for a permanent dominion. But the 
Prussian rule only lasted four years; for in 1806 French troops 
entered the city to seize it on behalf of King Jérome of West- 
phalia. The Code Napoléon and general conscription in their turn 
were law for half-a-dozen years; and then, in November 1813, @ 
commissioner arrived to take Iildesheim in possession for the 
King of Hanover, under the sway of whose successors it has re- 
mained unto the present day. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN ON THE POSITION OF CATHOLICS IN 
ENGLAND.* 

TEN Cardinal Wiseman is in his element, and in a 

thoroughly good humour, he is really quite charming. 
We never before found him half so pleasant as he is in the thin 
volume before us. Here we have him combining his two 
favourite characters, and appearing both as trumpeter and com- 
mander-in-chief, and the etiect is unprecedented in the annals of 
ecclesiastical reporting. The most os of missionary re 
is in comparison dull and tame. What with the subject, and 
what with the occasion, and what with his audience, the Cardinal 
is in the very fullest feather, and his discourse waxes positively 
jovial as he proceeds from one topic of congratulation to another. 
We seem to be present at a grand operatic transformation scene, 
when all that is wicked is defeated, and virtue triumphs amidst 
the most startling effects of red and blue lights and the loudest 
strains of the orchestra. The old castles of bigotry and persecu- 
tion fall to-the ground at the touch of Pakingtons, Sotheron- 
Estcourts, and other enlightened Tories ; beautiful Gothic churches 
and convents cover the stage; a grand tableau is formed by a 
galaxy of bishops, priests, nuns, and schoolmasters; while the 
Cardinal himself, supported by Sir George Bowyer, Lord Feilding, 
and other converts equally pious and aristocratic, advances, like 
Miss Louisa Pyne, to the footlights, and in his — of 
primo basso cantante pours forth a brilliant scena in glori- 
fication of the marvels around him. if His Eminence were 
always in this delightful mood, he would infallibly be the most 
popwar of English prelates, whether Catholic or Protestant; and 
as for the minor lights of the Kirk and the Tabernacle, they must 
subside at once to the very obscure places which pre eae: befit 
them. We are convinced that, were he not spoilt by his Roman 
habits and connexions, Cardinal Wiseman would be an excellent 
good fellow, and a most patriotic Englishman, and we can only the 
more regret that the mistaken discipline of the priesthood should 
be so efficient in maiming such a free-growing and vigorous speci- 
men of our insular humanity. 

The book before us is a translation of a portentously long 
speech delivered by the Cardinal at the “Congress” held last 
August at Malines—the occasion on which M. de Montalembert 
amazed his audience by his fervid denunciations of all religious 
persecution, as essentially un-Catholic in its nature. If the para- 
doxes that fell from the lips of the brilliant French idealist struck 
gratingly on the ears of his sacerdotal hearers, the flattering tale 
of the more practical Englishman must have soothed their ruffled 
nerves with a delicious sense of self-complacency. Whatever may 
be the annoyances suffered by bishops in Imperialist and Catholic 
France, here at any rate, cays the Cardinal, in heretical and 
constitutional England, Catholicism flourishes with a truly 

tifying luxuriance. There seems no limit to the possible 
increase of its clergy, its monks, its nuns, and its churches. The 
May Meetings at Exeter Hall may combine with the high 
fo of land in London to make the progress of metropolitan 
atholicism less striking than that of the provinces, but, on the 
whole, wonders are going on everywhere. Moreover, the Cardinal 
acknowledges with no grudging reservations the fairness and 
liberality with which Catholics are ‘treated by the English 
Government, and we cannot but trust that his candid avowal 
of the deep-seated justice pervading the English people will 
not have been wholly lost on an assemblage of ecclesiastics who 
think so little of that gréat virtue in their dealings with those 
who disown their authority. In all seriousness we congratulate 
Cardinal Wiseman on his having had the cou to avow his 
convictions before men so little di to sympathize with them. 
The bitterness and touchiness which he has so often betrayed in 


* The Religious and Social Position of Catholics in England. An Address 
delivered to the Catholic Congress of Malines, August 21, 1863. By His 
— Cardinal Wiseman. Translated from the Frenci. Dublin: 
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his writings at home hardly prepared us for finding him so candid 
and rational. Still less, considering that he personally was 
responsible for the popular outburst against the establishment of 
the hierarchy, did we look for such an account of the affair, and of 
the present national feeling, as we find in the following sen- 
tence :—“ Thanks be to God, our countrymen since that sorrowful 
period have made us such noble and touching reparation, that 
those days of violent excitement are, I can assure you, for ever 
effaced from the memory of Catholics.” 

With all this, to those who comprehend the elementary 
facts of English life, the Cardinal’s rose-coloured picture is 
thoroughly unsatisfactory and unreal. He totally fails of ful- 
filling the promise of his title-page, and tells his audience 
nothing of the actual relations of Catholics and Catholicism 
to the English nation. His specch is a mere report of the 
development of ecclesiastical machinery. We know no more 
of the “religious and social position of Catholics” at the end 
of all these statistics about priests, churches, schools, and Acts of 
Parliament than we knew before. These figures and flourishes 
may frighten the Record and the Morning Advertiser into new 
transports of panic, and mislead the Continental clergy into an 
idea that their creed and system is actually making itself a lodge- 
ment in the heart of English life, and becoming an English 
institution and an integral portion of the national character. 
Yet such a notion is without the shadow of a foundation in 
fact. The truth is that the Cardinal, even if he has any sus- 
picions of the real state of the case —which is to be doubted— 
would not have dared to breathe them in the faintest whisper on 
so public an occasion. Doubtless the national antagonism to 
Catholicism as a creed and a worship has subsided into a com- 
parative indifierence in some quarters, and in some cases attracts 
a species of politician’s approbation. The enduring English an- 
tagonism, the Cardinal and his brother clergy should know, is 
directed less against Catholicism than against the Roman 
clergy. Apart from the priesthood, the Roman doctrines 
and practices would rarely awaken any very bitter feelings 
in the English laity at large. Plain commonsense people 
cannot see why it is rte. to believe in seven Sacra- 
ments rather than in two, or why it is more superstitious to 
ask for the prayers of St. Paul than for the preachings of Dean 
Close. They do not care about the details of such matters at all, 
and are about as learned in theological science as the little boy in 
the Roman Catholic school who, when he was asked by his priest 
how many Sacraments there are, replied, “Please, Sir, there’s 
five. There used to be seven, but the Protestants have got two of 
them.” It is the profound and ineradicable dislike to the Roman 
clergy, as a body of unmarried men, necessarily unnational 
and undomestic in their feelings, and wearing more or less 
the aspect of ‘a secret society, which affects alike the philosophic 
and the orthodox Protestant, and the vast multitude who are no 
more orthodox than they are philosophic. Cardinal Wiseman and 
his brother clergy cannot understand this. Rome cannot understand 
it, for she is the last to see or understand anything beyond the 
range of her old habits and traditions. The clerical body regard 
themselves as being what England loves—that is, an aristocracy ; 
whereas they are what England hates—that is, an oligarchy and a 
caste. Accordingly, all this multiplication of bishops, priests, 
convents, and churches which the Cardinal contemplates with so 
much satisfaction tends rather to intensify than to diminish the 
separation between English life and English Catholicism. It 
simply brings out in a more prominent way that special element 
in the Roman discipline which can no more coalesce with the 
English character than fire can mingle with water. In every one 
of its chief features that character stands in marked contradiction 
to the idea which is embodied in the Roman clerical system. 
A value for the domestic life and married love, a free develop- 
ment of individual action as distinguished from that of cor- 
porate or government authority, and a hatred of everything that 
is secret, form in combination that type of character which 
distinguishes us from almost every other people in the world. 
In each of these three points the constitution of the Roman 
priesthood presents an antagonistic idea. It recognises the 
theory that the celibate is higher than the married state; it 
reduces the rights and activities of the individual clergy almost to 
a minimum ; and it creates the esprit de corps of a secret society in 
the entire clerical body. Whatever may be the virtues of indi- 
vidual priests or bishops, monks or nuns— and they are often 
eminent — it is impossible to get rid of the conviction that a wall 
of division separates them from the laity, that their interests are 
radically different, and that, whatever may be the facts of their 
lives, concealment of everything that may diminish their power 
Far prestige is, in their own eyes, one of the very first of Christian 

uties. 

If Cardinal Wiseman does not understand the intensity of these 
feelings in the English mind, he has only to reflect what are his 
own feelings and those of his brother clergy towards the Jesuits. 
What the Jesuits are to the Roman bishops and clergy, such is the 
priesthood itself to the English peo le. Nowhere does that 
singular society gain a permanent hold upon the regards of the 
Roman clergy, or overcome those sentiments of suspicion, jealousy, 
and dislike which are engendered by their habitual exchusiveness. 
A Jesuit is a man who, whatever be his merits and piety, sees all 
things through the eyes of his Society. Its interests are dearer to him 
than those of all the rest of Christendom put together. All human 
authorities, secular or ecclesiastical, fade away into shadows in 
comparison with his own “superiors.” In his mind the progress 
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of religion is identified with that of his Society. Its affairs he 
never talks about. He shuns association with other priests. He 
cares nothing for their opinions, and pays no court to their great 
men. If their interests conflictAvith his own, it never occurs to 
him to conceive that religion may possibly be benefited by their 
success over him. He is:to all intents and purposes a member of 
a secret society, and as such is disliked, though occasionally 
tolerated and even employed, by the Roman clergy in every nation 
where he retains a footing. 

The Jesuits present, further, a striking suggestion for the con- 
sideration of Cardinal Wiseman in their type of personal character. 
To those who have taken the trouble to study their history it is 
well known that, except in peculiar circumstances, they attract no 
men of great abilities or strongly marked and noble character to 
their order. That utter crushing of the individual which is the 
very essence of Jesuitism repels every man who is conscious that 
he must be what nature snade him, or undergo a moral and intel- 
lectual death. Consequently, whatever their corporate power, 
personally the Jesuits are the very personjfication of mediocrity 
and dulness. Bound upon their Procrustean bed, a Dillinger, a 
Lacordaire, or a Newman would lose their hearts’ best blood and 
perish. Just such is the Roman system, depending on itself 
alone, in the presence of the English and European intellect of 

ay. Whenever it receives a convert whose intellect and moral 
character are above mediocrity, that convert has been taught his 
new creed by influences external to the Roman. There may be 
exceptions, but they are very rare. The High Church movement 
at Oxford formed every convert of ability who embraced Catho- 
licism. It unsuspectingly moulded his nature and gave him his 
views on dogma and discipline; it taught him an ideal which the 
Church of England could not supply, and he crossed the border 
into a land where he conceived that he should find it realized. 
Rome herself has had no appreciable share in the important con- 
versions of the last twenty years. Her direct influence extends 
over second and third-rate minds alone. And just such she stands 
throughout Christendom. She is powerless over the intelligence 
of the nineteenth century. 


X Indeed, the whole position of orthodoxy as such throughout the 


world suggests melancholy thoughts to every watchful observer. 
Cardinal Wiseman’s delusions are shared by all the traditional 
Churches in Europe, by whatever name they call themselves. Here 
is an ancient system of belief—accepted in its fundamental portions 
by Rome and England, by High Church and Low Church, by Kng- 
lish Dissenters and Scotch Presbyterians—which has constituted 
the foundation of the practical religion of nearly the whole 
Christian world for fifteen centuries at the least. around this 
system the waters of a new theory are silently flowing in. Appa- 
rently there is nothing in common between the new and the old 
ideas. Their canons of criticism are diflerent, their fundamental 
philosophies are different, their interpretations of the past are 
different. Few reasonable men, however devoted to the new 
system, can blind themselves to the evils of the moral convulsion 
which must accompany the forcible destruction of the existing 
Church creeds as the new ideas are borne up by the tide over the 
barriers that seek to restrain them. Yet what is the attitude of 
the “ orthodox ” clergy everywhere? Cardinal Wiseman with his 
scene-painting and the Bishop of Salisbury with his prosecutions 
are types of them all. They have but one notion among them— 
more churches, more clergy, and more anathemas. As for 
attempting to reconcile the venerable past with the inevitable 
future, it never crosses their minds for an instant. That religious 
ideas have a birth, a growth, a history, and follow a law of living 
progress—such a view appears to them identical with a disbelief 
in all truth whatsoever. Every attempt to bridge over the gulf 
between the old and the new they regard as the work of a traitor. 
The disentangling of profound and eternal truths from the transi- 
tory and ieammpiots philosophies in which they may have been 
involved—even the inquiry as to whether phrases a thousand years 
old had originally the same meaning that they have now—all this 
they treat as unfaithful and unbelieving rationalism. They cannot 
understand how the Divine wisdom should sanction that advancin 
and developing process in the acquisition of religious truth whi 

is the characteristic of the entire physical and intellectual world. 
And thus it is that the probability of a deadly conflict between 
the universal clerical body of Christendom and the more reckless 
and one-sided of the philosophic schools increases year by year. 
It is impossible that the wiser and more serious minds on either 
side should contemplate such a struggle without the deepest 
apprehensions. And they cannot but gricve to see those who are 
still looked up to as leaders by unquestioning multitudes dreaming 
over unrealities, ange» words with things, and mistaki 
the mere multiplication of church ea the symptoms 

a deep-seated spiritual and intellectual life. 


MEADOWLEIGH.* 

O the remnant of novel-readers who have not bowed the knee 

to Miss Braddon, but retain their allegiance to Mise Austen 
intact, a series of pictures of quiet English country life is sure to 
be welcome. The homeliness and repose of the subject is a charm 
to many, doubly refreshing in the midst of the sensation-worship 
of the present times. The contrast which such a work as Emma, 
or Pride and Prejudice, presents to one of the piquant and market- 


~~ * Meudowleigh. By the Author of “The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” 2 vols. 
London: Richard Bentley. 1863. 
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able combinations of love and crime which flood the circulating 
libraries now-a-days, is like the contrast which the country itself 
resents to the theatre. It is like passing out of the glare of gas- 
ight and the smell of orange-peel into quiet lanes and breezy 
downs. Moreover, there are still to be found among the patrons 
of fiction some who insist that the characters of a novel should 
have a distinct resemblance to the men and women of real life. 
They like to verify the portraits on the canvas before them. In 
superhuman virtue or villany they feel no interest. In a novel 
which depicts the units of which country society is composed 
there is always the amusement of detecting likenesses. The 
characters are of a class specially typical, and capable of being 
generally recognised. Every one knows what a country clergy- 
man, and a village doctor, and a busy old maid, and a certificated 
schoolmaster are like, as well as the atmosphere of small gossip 
in which they all revolve. The features of all country towns are 
pretty much the same. A photograph of one may pass for that of 
a hundred others. The persons and scenes are more or less 
familiar to all. This is an advantage or a disadvantage, according 
as the novelist executes his task. The clever ladies who write 
fictions of the quiet and parochial order should bear in mind that, 
in order to test the truthfulness of their creations, their readers 
have but to look around. This is important, because if every one 
enjoying the most limited experience knows what country parsons 
and philanthropic spinsters and the rest of the small fry of the 
parish are like, every one knows also what they are not like. It is 
not safe to draw a fancy picture which can at once be repudiated. 
The subject-matter is one which does not admit of being treated 
with extravagance or exaggeration. We lmow, for instance, that 
the sphere of the parish is rather narrow and contracted, and 
that the life that is lived in it is dull, and comparatively des- 
titute of startling events and brilliant surprises. The incidents, 
therefore, which are the stock in trade of sensation novelists would 
jar altogether on the reader’s sense of fitness. The cry of im- 
probability will be at once raised if too much bigamy or murder, 
or too many railway smashes, are imported into the annals of a 
— market town. Things are done very quietly in those Arca- 
ian regions, and there is a decided tameness as well as sameness 
about the persons who do them. A village doctor who joined a 
conspiracy to shut up his wife’s cousin for years in a boathouse 
would be voted a monstrosity, and a family governess thirsting 
for revenge on her father’s murderer would never obtain a situa- 
tion in the provinces. Characters of an ordinary commonplace 
kind cannot be allowed that licence of eccentricity which is safely 
— for heroes and heroines who are, by the hypothesis, im- 
ossible. 
. Premising, then, that a novel of country life ought essentially to 
be free from exaggeration, that its object is the minute delineation 
of commonplace characters, that it admits of nothing more exciting 
than a few touches of quiet pathos—that it should be, in short, at 
once ap and amusing—let us see how far these conditions are 
fulfilled in the work at present under review. It opens promi- 
singly enough. Eleanor Graydon, a very gushing young person 
indeed, has accepted the post of humble companion to Miss Clair- 
vaux, a benevolent but eccentric spinster, whose chief characteristic 
is a fierce hatred to the workhouse and its authorities. This is a 
beginning which never fails to awaken a certain sort of mild curio- 
sity, especially in the bosom of the female reader. It is to be 
feared, indeed, that the governess or poor dependent inspires more 
interest in novels than in real life; but ladies always like to hear 
how she is treated, and whether she is allowed to dine late and 
have a fire in her bedroom, with other similar details of her posi- 
tion. They are always interested, too, in the particulars of domestic 
economy, as the authoress of Meadowleigh quite understands. She 
is fully justified, theréfore, in dwelling with some minuteness on 
the household arrangements at the Peaked House, and describing 
Miss Clairvaux’s two maids—one with a mouth overcrowded with 
teeth—who read with their mistress a chapter in the Bible, “ verse 
and verse about,” every evening at nine; and “ the severe tea” to 
which Eleanor was welcomed on her arrival, and which included a 
ridge, carved by the mistress of the house with extraordinary 
exterity; and the best bedroom, which had a crimson drugget and 
white furniture fringed with blue. Miss Clairvaux was en 
at the time of Eleanor’s arrival in a spirited parochial conflict, 
which showed her protegée at once what mettle she was made of :— 

“ Was the water much out over the country ?” 

“Tn some parts, Ma’am,” said Eleanor; “ but nowhere so much as in this 
neighbourhood.” 

“Just what I expected to hear,” said Miss Clairvaux, with evident satis- 
faction. “I am determined not to pay my highway rate while the road to 
the parish church is under water.” 

“Can it be helped, then ?” 

“Helped ? Yes, if men would but exert themselves, instead of sitting over 
the fire reading the Zimes. The county is full of day-labourers out of work, 
eager for something to do and something to eat. . . All last summer water 
was wanting, water for the table, water for cows and horses, water for the 
laundresses, water for the gardens. I know people who paid a shilling a day 
to have water fetched. I made all welcome to my spring who liked to come 
to it, and if I had had a farthing a pail, I should have cleared a pretty 

ny. Now they come round for a water-rate, and with water all across 
the road they - on a highway-rate. Next there’ll be lighting and 
paving, and though I detest gas, they will stick up a hideous lamp at my 
gate and make me pay for it.” 
Miss Clairvaux was too sensible to wear crinoline, but she was not 
proof, it seems, against that impatience of local taxation which 
women invariably exhibit. Our fair readers will be relieved to 
hear that her = resistance to law did not entail any untoward 
consequences, but, on the contrary, elicited a remarkable display of 
chivalry on the part of a neighbouring rate-payer, who sent men 
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- to clear the road to the parish church, thus enabling the lady to 
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leigh, in which the ladies of the Peaked House took an active 
the naug! r people. e r ple were the Fords, 
who Tived cottage, for Miss 
e na e were the Dicks, who pigged in a 
for their head a genial but half-idiotic 
old dotard. Dick ji/s was a circus clown, and there is a racy scene 
in one of these volumes in which Miss Clairvaux and Eleanor 
come in on the family unexpectedly, just as he was vaulting in all 
the glory of white and paint over his aged parent’s back. 
Miss Clairvaux was just in time to stop “ the profanation ” with 
her umbrella. But she was no match for the young professional 
at repartée, judging from the following colloquy :— 
Bak said Miss Clairvaux, sorrowfully, “ how could you choose such a 
trade ?” 
“ Well, Miss, perhaps the trade chose me.” 
“ Don’t call me Miss, I’m an old lady.” 
your heart, no Ma’am—you're—” 
“Toby!” 
“ | a= Miss. You see there must be some of all sorts—parsons is 
parsons and clowns is clowns.” 
“T fear I must not expect you to talk rationally.” 
“Quite past my abilities, Miss. Buy a bill of the play?” and out he 
pulled a dirty bill of the performance. 
“Oh, no, k you ; such things are ae out of my line.” 
“ But won't you treat the young iady, Ma’am ?” 
“Treat !” repeated Miss Giaire aux, with supreme contempt. “ You have 
curious ideas of treats, lg 
“Well, perhaps I has, Miss. I thought it would be a treat to bring that 
stocking full of coppers to old father.” 
“That was kind of you, I admit. I give you credit for it.” 
“1 wish the publicans would,” said Toby, winking at Eleanor. 
Finally, Miss Clairvaux had to retire discomfited, avowing that the 
sight of his paint quite upset her, and that she could not think of 
him as aman, but an idol. But Nemesis waited on the degenerate 
Dicks. The very next evening saw their dirty cottage burnt 
to the ground, the old sinner carried off to the workhouse, and the 
younger brought in wounded to Miss Clairvaux’s back-kitchen for 
a course of doctoring and Bishop Wilson’s sermons. A block of 
new cottages sprung up on the site occupied by the Dicks, with 
atly improved drainage and water supply ; @ propos of which 
fatter our authoress observes: —“ And if giving a single fa 
of cold water to the poor creature who thirsts for it is promi 
its reward, surely securing to a whole family an ample supply for 
beverage and cleanliness will not be passed over.” 
The workhouse is probably the best-abused of English institu- 


tions, and no one grudges an impulsive woman her fling at it. The 
particular cruelties denounced in this work —_— to be the com- 
tion of sexes. It is to be feared that 


ulsory bath and the se 
Both regulations are inevitable. A sentimental view of pauperism 
like Miss Clairvaux’s cannot be expected to take cognizance of 
certain entomological specimens which, except for the bath, would 
become unpleasantly numerous, nor to realize the administrative 
difficulty in the way of making the workhouse a mere agglomera- 
tion of happy and undivided families. These volumes express very 
fairly the natural antipathy which exists between the gush of 
spinsterhood and the flintiness of guardians. The sentiments are 
just what one hears over the tea-table or between the pauses of a 
quadrille, and for that reason one is not sorry to meet them again 
in print. 
one of the residents of eae ty have any very distinct 
individuality, with the exception of Mr. Newland, an old bachelor 
and Dissenter, who writes stinging articles in the newspapers 
under the name of Vindex, and plays an important part in rescuing 
Miss Clairvaux from a lunatic asylum, This brings us to notice a 
serious defect in Meadowleigh. While the first volume quite succeeds 
in attaining that degree of tameness which the subject re- 
uires,‘in the second there is a sad lapse into the sensational, 
a work of this kind such incidents as the abduction 
of a maiden lady and her consignment to a madhouse are alto- 
gether out of place. Moreover, they are introduced in this case 
with a singular want of skill, which makes the mistake more 
glaring. Recent events have rudely shaken the public confidence 
in the judgment of mad doctors ; but we apprehend that even the 
least judicious of them would pause before signing a certificate 
of insanity on the allegation that the paticnt’s father had com- 
mitted suicide, and that she herself had once entertained a circus 
clown with pickled pork. Both statements, of course, were cruel 
slanders, capable, it might be thought, of immediate refutation by 
Miss Clairvaux’s friends. But the authoress of Meadowwleigh cannot 
resist the temptation of trying to unravel the complication step by 
step, after the approved manner of the sensation novelists. 
Eleanor’s mother is sent down into Cheshire, the scene of the 
late Mr. Clairvaux’s ministrations, “to examine the tombstones 
and talk to the sextons” of that county, with a view 
to learn how the deceased clergyman really did meet his death, 
which turns out to have been no suicide, but a mere accident. Mr. 
Newland finds Toby Dick, who at once signs a deposition that he 
and Miss Clairvaux never dined together on pickled pork. These 
facts are promptly communicated to the grasping relative who had 
possessed himself of the lady’s fortune, and that gentleman, with 
an urbanity rarely found in the villains of fiction, at once 
acquiesces in the release of his step-sister, who goes with her 
young friends to spend the winter at Rome. It would be hard to 
tind a more lame and impotent conclusion to a less probable or 
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exciting series of incidents. The authoress of this work sneers at 
sensation novels, but she would have been more justified in so 


sneering if she had herself kept clear of the abomination. As it 
is, her book shows that she has studied them, and not to much 
purpose. 


CONSTANTINOPLE DURING THE CRIMEAN WAR.* 


ADY HORNBY’S book is a re-publication, with additions, of 
a smaller work published in 1858 under the title of In and 
about Constantinople. She went out in 1856 with her husband, 


whose office it was to superintend, in conjunction with the French | 


Commissioner, M. Cadrossi, the disposal of the Turkish loan; and 
a very thankless office the Commissioners found it. 
Hornby is now again at Constantinople as Judge of the Consular 
Court, and to the additional opportunities thus afforded to Lady 


Hornby of confirming or modifying her earlier impressions we owe | 


this very well-written and suggestive volume. She has a full 
share of a woman’s instinctive acumen, a clear head, and a very 
considerable talent for effective description. The pictures of 
Turkish life and modes of thought (if they may be so called) 

with them their own authentication. 


book written upon a subject on which most people have made up 
their minds contains so much that is new in detail and of per- 
manent interest. The authoress does full justice to everything 
that can be said on behalf of the Turks and the Turkish Em- 
ire, but her general conclusions are decidedly unfavourable to 
th. In the administration everything is venal. Most of 
the provincial judges live in ease at Constantinople, selling or 
letting their places to the highest bidder—often some ignorant 
clerk or assistant in their own office. These in turn extort a 
— out of the nation by imposts laid on ad libitum, until they 
also have amassed enough to return to Constantinople, buy a 
judgeship for themselves, and farm it out to some younger 
uckster as before. Consummate lying is the one thing that is 
indispensable for success in any pursuit whatever. Pashas, and 
officers of every sort 
from time immemorial have risen from low station, or been bought in the 
slave-market. Vleasing their masters has advanced them, step by step. 
Bearing false witness with unblushing effrontery in some case of unjust 
seizure or of frightful oppression, or in some daring intrigue on the part of 
their master to supplant a favourite, is a sure and certain road to favour and 
pei What we call education, talent, genius, is not marketable stutf 
ere. Fanaticism, false-witness, calm cruelty, and, above all, consummate 
falsehood and deceit, under a smiling, bland exterior, are the things requisite 
to make a Turkish favourite ; and these essentials to success are leading traits 
in the Eastern character. I heard a gentleman say, the other evening, that 
he really believed there were two honest men in Constantinople—Kihisli 
Pasha and Halill Pasha. Yet it is said that Halill Pasha made two millions 
of money during his Ministry, which was not a long one. 
One might fancy that this picture is a little highly coloured by the 
experiences of the wife of the Loan Commissioner; but, besides 
that the authoress manifests a healthy amount of incredulity 
when recounting a misanthropic Mussulman’s confession of every- 
body else’s sins, colouring is hardly possible. What the poor 
Loan Commissioners themselves suffered, and what iv tad 
Stratford must have borne all the years that he was * eee every 
other page of the book reveals. ‘The effect upon the Empire is 
told simply enough : — 

Edmund heard at the Porte the other day that Omar Pasha had written to 
the Seraskier (Minister of War), bitterly complaining that for many months 
his troops had received no pay, and were beginning to get dispirited, which 
was most unfortunate just at the moment when their services might be 

uired. On investigation it was discovered that the General had written 
twice before, that a large sum of money had been remitted which he had 
never received, and that the receipt, apparently in his handwriting, had been 
fo This must have been done by some one placed very near him, it is 
said, but no inquiry has been made as to the guilty person. 

Again: — 

The poor fellows are cheated in the most daring manner by Turkish officers 
high in command. The Turkish soldier is generally protoundly ignorant, 
with no idea of reckoning. If the paymaster gives him five shillings instead 
of five pounds, he takes them silently, only he becomes in time dispirited. 
Very probably he does. 

But all this, fatal evidence as it is of rottenness and decrepitude 
in every department of the Turkish administration, is pretty much 
what most people who have been in the country knew already. 
There are some passages in Lady Hornby’s book which touch the 
very essence of the Kastern question. She has had unusual op- 
portunities of studying what we may call harem-life, the nurseries 
of the future Turks. Letters xxxi. xlii. xlvi. xlvii. and li.— 
one of them contributed as lately as 1863 bya friend of the 
authoress—give an insight into the whole matter which English 
readers have perhaps never had before. The slipshod dress and 
gait, the filthy ways of eating, and the profound ennui of the 


whole life are about its most harmless elements. The profoundly | 


demoralizing atmosphere in which the mothers live and the 
children are brought up is the saddening part of it all. Take the 
following, as a sketch of it perhaps at its best. 

Dilbir Adah is the wife of a Pasha of high rank. Her 
husband, who is very fond of his family, has but one wife and 
one son. ‘The mother is intelligent and kindly, and has once 
been very pretty, though now she is 
yellow, and scarcely stirs off her divan; the boy, though twelve 
years old, was still in the women’s apartments; pale and listless, 


With 


* Constantinople during the Crimean War. By Lady Hornby. 
Mustrations in Chrome!thesraphy. London: Richaid Kentley. 


Sir Edmund | 


They are evidently , 
truthful, and there is occasionally a breadth of reflection in some , 
clever sentences scattered up and down these pages that gives | 
them much more than a passing value. It is not often that a_ 


“immensely fat, and very | 


She has just returned from Stamboul, whither she was sent this morning 
to fetch a little Circassian slave who has just arrived, and whom the 
khanun (mistress) is anxious to purchase, as she is a great beauty. They 
are going to fetch her. Of course I was all interest and surprise. With 
a low salaam, bending down to the ground, and touching her lips, 
breast, and head with her fingers, entered a lovely child, about ten years 
old. She kissed the hem of the lady’s garment, then, folding her 
arms on her breast, remained standing mute, and with downcast 
eyes, before Dilbir Adah. Her outer dress was of dark crimson gauze, 
trimmed with an edging of gold. Long plaits of golden brown hair escaped 
and hung down her back from a light net of penis and gold thread. She 
was of rare beauty ; deep, deep blue eyes, at last raised to answer a question 
of the khanun ; long, dark lashes, colouring like a very sunny peach, a 
form of mingled grace and strength. Such dear little bare white feet, gleam- 
ing from the tiny embroidered slippers! Such a wonderfully self-possessed 
manner; such poetry of calm, although blushing beneath the gaze of so 
many eyes. Dear little mortal, could she be saved now! “ What does the 
khanun say ? what are they going to do ?”—(a black slave had hurried from 
the apartment.) 

The Khanun thinks her complexion too dark for blue eyes; the 
nurse thinks she is sunburnt; so they are going to wipe her eyes 
with rose-water. After a good deal of chatter — 

Dilbir Adah beckoned to her to come quite close ; then, seizing her nose 
with one fat hand and her chin with the other, she forced the child’s mouth 
open to its fullest extent, and with her great black eyes examined ev 
white tooth quite leisurely. “Perfect!” A murmur of satisfaction from 
the slaves as the panting child, again released, stood before the divan. 

“ What is the matter now?” “The khanun is displeased with her neck 
being so brown.” Another consultation about that ; again the little creature 
is commanded to come close to the khanun. With one strong pull she tears 
open the pretty little jacket—there is the snow-white chest; none of them 
regards its agonized heaving of mingled shame aud anger; they merely see 
that it is snow white—the proper market price. 

The suppressed anger of the child was intense ; her nature was true, then. 

No doubt she had always been taught to look forward to be sold to some 
great harem at Constantinople—all the Circassian and Georgian girls are ; 
but her natural instinct of shame, insult, and degradation was powerful still. 
She flushed crimson ; angry tears flashed in her eyes, and fell rapidly one 
after another down her cheeks and on to her poor torn jacket ; she drew her 
breath quickly, her little hands clenched; but she stood perfectly still until 
dismissed to the other end of the apartment, where some small slaves sur- 
rounded her and began to tease her. “The khanun fears that the girl has not 
a good temper ; look, she says, how she turns like a little panther at the black 
children.” I never felt so angry, so shocked, in my life; and it was with 
the greatest difficulty I could retrain, like the child, from erying with anger 
and grief. 
The child, after all, was not being bought for the khanun’s own 
private cating. She was simply being trotted out, like a yearling 
at Tattersall’s, and Dilbir was making a little speculation of 
her own, after the fashion of “ great Turkish ladies.” When they 
hear of a child of great promise being brought down, a confidential 
servant negotiates the purchase, the child has “the run of the 
harem,” a paddock in which it costs little to feed and clothe it ; 
in due time its budding charms are advertised (by word of mouth) 
from harem to harem, sometimes reaching even the Sultan himself ; 
great sums are often given for a lucky filly ; “ and so,” said Dilbir, 
complacently, “‘ we make a handsome sum as pocket-money.” Lady 
Hornby not unnaturally adds—“ Fancy a woman coolly saying this, 
with her own young daughter and son sitting close to her on either 
side. How I did detest her!” Just at the moment the Pasha 
himself came in. The investment was, of course, talked over, 
and the poor little child beckoned up again: — 

Even before us, and just as coolly as he would have felt a piece of cloth 
for a coat, he felt the skin of her cheeks and throat, then examined her 
mouth in the same horrid manner as his wife had done. ‘The nurse, with 
many salaams, handed him a paper, which he looked over ; it was a sort of 
warranty, they said, of her parentage and soundness, written by her uncle, 
who had brought her down to sell. She might, the paper added, be kept on 
trial a short time, if the lady pleased. 

We can well believe Lady Hornby when she says—“ How glad 
I was when this visit was over!” We can quite understand 
that, though the Pasha was politeness itself, she vowed never to 
enter that harem agzin, but treasured the recollection of “ the dear 
little Circassian, now caim and quiet, thengh with the traces of 
tears still on her face, slipping by them all, and putting her little 
hand in mine with a look that mado my heart ache.” 

We began this narrative with the sternest intention to compress 
it within reasonable limits, but each successive line of the picture 
seemed to plead that it might not be left out, so we give it 
nearly entire. ‘here is, however, nothing at all exceptional about 
it. ‘’he volume contains dozens of stories of equally business-like 
mothers, and of children with just as little likelihood of ever 
becoming what men and women should be. Beyond the 
clever grouping of the figures, it is the commonness, not the 
rarity, of the thing that makes it so well worth thinking over. 
There is still, however, an element of strength remaining among 
the Turks. In this volume, as in every thoughtful book or letter 
| one has ever read upon the subject, the poor are always gentlemen 
| —in truth, the only gentlemen left inthe country. Colonel Hinde 
| says somewhere in these pages, that the only respectable ane are 
| the caiquejees, the hamals (porters), and the banditti—these latter 
| having been mostly driven to the mountains by some act of o 

But unhappily, if by accident the poor man rises in the 

| world sufficiently to as a place, the infection of office is too much 
for him; he becomes as bad as the worst in a year ortwo. A 
virtuous Sultan, such as the present one is said to be, must have an 

; unusually mournful out-look, and must understand, without the 


pression. 


: | lounging on divans, sometimes with his head on the slaves’ 
2 | shoulders, sometimes exerting himself to eat sweetmeats, or to 
| smile languidly on us.” On this particular morning Dilbir was in 
2 excellent spirits; she had just had a splendid present of jewellery 
from her pasha. While the guests are admiring them, in comes 

Se the head nurse of the family :— 


XUM 
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help of an interpreter, the condition of a nation such as Livy 
describes, in which nec vitia nostra nec remedia pati possumus. 

We have no room for extracts from Lady IHornby’s singularly 
graphic description of Balaklava and the heights round Sebastopol 
as they — just after the war. In very many respects, the 
aspect of things as they were then seen is the most striking of 
rx f We can only advise everyone to read this very thought- 
ful and very lively volume. There is scarcely a letter of the sixty- 
five that does not give food for serious reflection in the pleasantest 
possible manner. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Be ae has decidedly become a fashionable subject, and although 

our means of access to the country are still somewhat imper- 
fect, readers seem anxious to procure all the available know] 
respecting an empire where the habits, the political life, and the 
religion of the og are so different from everything we 
tind at home. e have already noticed the excellent transla- 
tions of M. Stanislas Julien; the little book now before us 
may be considered as an appendix to the Yu-kiao-li*, and it is 
particularly interesting on account of the light it throws upon 
marriage-relations in China. The story is a love episode. The 
hero, accused of murder, is ultimately discovered to be innocent ; 
but the case of seduction has been clearly proved against him, 
and in order to redeem his character he finds himself yom to 
undergo the formal ceremony of marrying the unfortunate Chouh- 
yu, who had fallen a victim to the ‘Sony of a Buddhist priest. 
flere a fresh difficulty arises. it is well known that in the Celes- 
tial — it is considered the gravest of calamities for a man 
not to leave male children who shall at stated times, after the 
death of their parents, perform religious ceremonies in honour of 
their memory, and celebrate the virtues of the departed. The 
student Hin is in this very predicament, and as, out of considera- 
tion for the merits of the deceased Chouh-yu, he will not marry 
again, the judge advises him, authorizes him, nay obliges him, to 
take une épouse du second rang, so that he may avoid the dishonour 
of not having the funeral rites performed over his grave by his 
own children. The tale in question is entitled Loung-tou-koung- 
ngan. It is taken from a voluminous collection of trials, some of 
which really occurred, whilst the others are imaginary, and all of 
which have for their object the praise of a judge who, by his 
superior sagacity, apparently deserved to be called the Solomon of 
China. The translator, M. Léon de Rosny, is Professor of Japanese 
at the Paris School of Oriental Languages. He has added to his 
version an excellent preface, a catalogue of the principal Chinese 
novels, and the text itself of the Loung-tou-koung-ngan. 

Besides the poems and traditions connected with the name 
of King Arthur, the Celtic races have a number of legends of an 
ecclesiastical character which likewise lie in a great measure 
beyond the pale of strict historical criticism. The names of Saint 
Patrick, Saint Kadok, and Saint Hervé represent, no doubt, real 

rsons; but the very virtues which made them illustrious 

ave proved detrimental to their memory, and the matter-of-fact 
historian who turns to the pages of the Acta Sanctorum too often 
shrugs his shoulders in disgust at the marvellous stories heaped 
up before him. M. de la Wiianené, we need scarcely say, does 
not belong to this Dryasdust school.¢ He declares in his 
a moe that, if he were asked to choose between poetry and prose, 

tween Albertus Magnus and modern eclecticism, between the 
Gaelic Cartularies and the sober résumés of annalists, he would not 
hesitate for an instant to decide in favour of the former. He 
does not endorse all the traditions that are still current about 
the patron saints of Ireland, Wales, and Brittany, but he is of 
opinion that under these traditions lies a strong element of truth. 

acts may be altered; but feelings, ideas, national habits, reli- 
gious belief remain unchanged. Both the people and the age in 
which they lived stand out before us in a bold relief which we 
too frequently miss when we read what is called authentic 
history. M. de la Villemarqué’s new volume is divided into four 
parts. We have first an introduction on the poetry of the Celtic 
monasteries. Our author remarks that of all the Celtic nations 
the Irish were least under the influence of Roman civilization. 
Their idiom remained almost unaltered; their religious worship, 
showing deep and curious traces of its Eastern origin, was 
based chiefly upon the adoration of fire; the distinction of 
castes formed the fundamental law of their society ; and finally, 
the system of instruction, essentially oral and traditional in its 
character, lasted for each individual during twenty years with 
more or less severity. When Christianity appeared among the 
Celts, it accepted all these peculiarities; and, whilst maintaining 
the doctrines of the new religion in their integrity, the missionaries 
adapted themselves in non-essentials to the national tendencies of 
the converts. Hence the special features of monastic life in Ireland, 
Britanny, and Wales—features which M. de la Villemarqué de- 
scribes with every necessary detail. Of the biographies of the 
three saints who appear in this volume, it may suffice to remark 
that they are written in a most interesting manner. The author 
has carefully consulted original sources, and appends to the work 
several illustrative documents. 

Our readers are already acquainted with M. Ernest Chesneau’s 
interesting work on modern painting. The book he has just 


P * L’Epouse d’outre tombe, conte chinois. Traduit par L.de Rosny. Paris: 
ay. 

et la Poésie des Cloitres. Par M. H. de la Ville- 
marqué, Paris: Didier, London: Williams & Norgate. 


published * is, to a certain extent, a continuation of Les Chefs 
d@ Ecole, for it treats of living artists, and the author has included 
in his sketches English as well as French painters. Realism, 
still vigorous, still gaining ground throughout the different 
branches of imaginative composition, has often within the last 
few years occupied the attention of critics and historians. Must 
we consider it as the final blow dealt to art by mere cleverness, 
or should we rather see in it the symptoms of a return to 
older and better traditions of painting? Nearly thirty years 
ago, M. Gustave Planche saw distinctly both the inevitable 
progress of realism, and the service it might render to the 
cause of taste. M. Chesneau is of the same opinion, and 
takes a much less gloomy view of the future of painting than 
some of his fellow-journalists. After giving an estimate of 
realism from this point of view, he offers us a short sketch of 
the history of French painting from the earliest times to the 
present day. A chapter on English painting follows, which 
will doubtless be attentively read on this side of the Channel. 
M. Chesneau’s criticisms of H , Gainsborough, Wilkie, 
Sir J. Reynolds, and the other best representatives of our 
national school will naturally claim notice. He is very severe 
against the modern Pre-Rafiaellites, on grounds the validity of 
which we cannot here stop to examine. He then goes on to de- 
scribe the recent works of French painters and sculptors, conclud- 
ing with a separate chapter on the late M. Eugéne Delacroix. 

M. Louis Figuier's Scientifique et Industrielle + continues 
to offer the same instructive features as heretofore.. Amongst the 
numerous facts recorded by this indefatigable savant, we notice, 
under the heading Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, the famous 
ghosts which have lately so much contributed to the success of 
sensational melodramas. The section on natural history contains 
a minute account of the Moulin-Quignon fossils. The discovery 
of the sources of the Nile is of course the leading feature in the 
chapter which treats of voyages and travels, and the scientific 
necrology supplies us with details respecting the life and labours 
of MM. Mogquin-Tandon, Despretz, vais, and other eminent 
scientific characters. 

In publishing for our benefit the notes made during his travels 
in Asia Minor, and jotted down every evening after the fatigues 
of the day, M. Georges Perrot { takes care to inform us that his 
book is essentially, as Montaigne said, “une livre de bonne foi.” 
He justly finds fault with the levity of his countrymen, who, 
ever on the look out for something novel, and yearning — 
after excitement, take up for a short time, according to the dic- 
tates of fashion, Italy or Syria, the Druses or the Poles, Abd-el- 
Kader or Langiewicz. me time since, the Eastern question 
seemed to be the only one worthy of engaging the attention of 
thinkers in general, and diplomatists in particular. Now, according 
to M. Perrot’s bitter remar: a say with the utmost insouciance 
that it will be ample time to discuss Turkish affairs when the 
Ottoman Empire has fallen to the ground, and that sufficient to the 
day is the evil thereof. These Jaisse= aller maxims are by no means 
to M. Perrot’s taste. Asa necessary preliminary to any satisfactory 
adjustment of the Eastern problem, he considers that we must 
study the Turks and their civilization as closely as we can. We 
must judge them, he says, not from the mongrel specimens to be 
seen in Paris cafés — degenerate men who, by combining the vices 
of the West with those of the East, offer arepulsive amalgamation 
of wickedness and nullity — but from the inhabitants of Turkey 
itself, and especially of Asia Minor. This is what M. Perrot has 
endeavoured to do, and the journal of his travels is, in this point of 
view, well deserving of attention. The argument so often brought 
forward against the Turks, founded on the peculiar features of 
their religion, seems to M. Perrot of little mart ny because they do 
not profess to follow out all the consequences of that faith, and 
their respect for the Koran is by no means blind. Supposing the 
conversion of the Turks to Christianity were desirable, it is cer- 
tainly not the ew tre with whom they are mare immediately 
in contact that could set them an example of morality, much less 
of godliness: 

M. Ferdinand Heuzey’s work on Paris§ is rather dry, and it 
has, besides, the fault of being written without much method; 
but it contains sundry particulars of interest, and now that the old 
Lutetia has undergone a thorough transformation we may be 

lad to find ready at hand, in a cheap and portable form, a few 
Getails about streets, houses, squares, and monuments which have 
either completely or to a great extent disappeared. Of the 
twelve chapters which make up the volume, the first is devoted to 
a short introductory account of the origin of Paris; the others 
contain a panoramic description of the chief localities of import- 
ance; and some woodcuts, rly done, are scattered through 
the work. M. Heuzey has reprinted a small poem written 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, in which the author, 
Guillot de Paris, gives a list of the chief streets constituting at 
that time the City, properly so called. 

The marked success which the re-establishment of metaphysical 
lectureships in the University of France has obtained proves con- 
clusively that the late M. Rouland’s crusade against philosophy was 
a very serious blunder. M. Lévéque points out this in the preface 


* L’ Art et les Artistes Modernes en France et en Angleterre. Par Ernest 
Chesneau. Paris: Didier. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ L’ Année Scientifique et Industrielle. Par Louis Figuier. 8e année. 
Paris and London: Hachette. 

} Sourenirs d'un Voyage en Asie Mineur. Par Georges Perrot. Paris: 
Lévy. London: Nutt. 

§ Curiosités de la Cité de Paris. Par F, Heuzey. Paris: Dentu. London: 
Barthts & Lowell. 
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of his valuable volume *, and he shows that although for a short 
time an embargo had been laid upon discussions referring to the 
most momentous topics of human thought, the result was 
far different from what timid conservatives anticipated. Meta- 
physical studies continued, and as soon as the restriction was 
removed by M. Duruy, the affluence of auditors in the lecture-rooms 
proved as great as it had been thirty-five years before in the 
my days of M. Cousin and M. Laromiguiére. M. Lévéque has 
imself » ht much to serve the cause of true philosophy, and 
the present octavo, embracing the summary of his lectures at 
the dchiage de France, is an admirable specimen of the teaching 
which now obtains in the University. It contains—1. A Critique 
of the Stahlian Theories, revived by M. F. Bouillier; 2. A 
Statement of Aristotle’s Doctrine on Nature and on God; 3. An 
Examination. of the Enneads of Plotinus; 4. A History of the 
Life and Writings of Abélard. Whilst considering in various 
oints of view the teachings of these illustrious metaphysicians, 
ir Lévéque has sought to establish his observations principally 
upon fundamental principles, and has thus made his book some- 
thing better than a mere collection of monographs. We ought to 
mention that the Ltudes de Philosophie are not, in the strict sense 
of the word, new. The Essay on Animism was published by the 
Journal Général de V Instruction Publique ; the one on Aristotle 
formed M. Lévéque’s academic disquisition when he went in for 
the LL.D. title; and the third and fourth appeared, in the first 
instance, as contributions to the Journal des Savants. 

If aname is any clue to nationality, we must suppose that 
Count Henri Russell-Killough is an Irishman. He has, however, 
become thoroughly acclimatized in France, for he writes with 
remarkable ease, freedom, and entrain, His first chapter treats 
of London, which he does not like, but which pleases him 
on the whole as compared with Pekin. From London we 
are hurried on to St. andinnn, thence to Moscow, and after 
four hundred pages of very close print we find ourselves at 
Melbourne. Count Russell declares in his preface that his pur- 
pose in writing is neither to discuss scientific matters nor to 
narrate the particulars of a voyage of discovery. He merel 
records what he has witnessed. The impressions left upon his 
mind by the majestic scenes of nature alternate with descrip- 
tions of society and sketches of manners. The first volume of 
the Seize mille Lieues gives us a map of the world with a 
coloured track of Count Russell’s journey; the second contains 
a beautiful panoramic view of the Himalaya range. In this 

art of his work our author relates his experiences of Indian 
ife. If we may believe him, the old traditions of Hindu civiliza- 
tion are gradually vanishing away, whilst, on the other hand, the 
prospects of a general conversion to Christianity are as remote as 
they ever were. 

M. Paul Avenel, after having written his novel Le Roi de Paris, 
was advised by a charitable friend not to waste so much of his 
time in future on details of mere erudition, for which no one would 
thank him. Scorning this suggestion, he has now produced a second 
romance {| composed exactly according to the same plan. He 
wishes not merely to amuse, but to instruct, and we think he 
has attained a creditable amount of success in a somewhat unpro- 
mising task. Ze Duc des Moines transports us at once amidst 
the events of the Ligue, at the Court of Henry III. Jacques 
Clément, the Duchess de Montpensier, Chicot the jester, and 
some of the persons with whom M. Alexandre Dumas has 
already made us familiar, are once more introduced to us through 
the incidents of a tale, the author of which generally respects 
historic truth to a greater extent than many of his brother 
novelists. We cannot, unfortunately, say the same of M. Arséne 
Houssaye’s new volume. Marat, Robespierre, Camille Des- 
moulins appear in connexion with the mournful adventures of 
Blanche and Marguerite §; but all these well-known names are 
only brought in for the purpose of giving a kind of false interest to 
a story which is repulsive by the atrocities it contains. Writers 
of fiction need ‘not go quite so far as the Reign of Terror to find 
tragic scenes and heart-rending details, Poland is now a fruitful 
theme for authors who run after the harrowing element, and 
accordingly novelists have been very busy lately in that direction. 
Let us name, as specimens, M. Henri Augu’s Zouaves de la Mort ||, 
and M. Vilbort’s Les Héroines. In the iad of these books the 
Polish insurrection is mixed up with the adventures of some 
French soldiers of fortune, and with the liberal theories of 
Russians according to M. Alexandre Herzen’s own heart. The 
latter contains a series of anecdotes in which, as the title suffi- 
ciently shows, the principal part is played by dauntless Amazons 
and cage of the gentler sex. 

After thus enumerating some of the most interesting novels 
which the last few weeks have produced, we may say a word of 
contemporary ote The publication of Count Alfred de Vigny’s 
Les Destinées** will not add much to his reputation, but, on the 
other hand, it will fully support the reputation of the late author 
of Cing-Mars as one.of the purest models of the Romantic school 
in France. Count de Vigny never ran after popularity. [is 
pene de Philosophie Grecque et Latine. Par C. Lévéque. Paris: 

urand. 

t Seize mille Lieues & travers (Asie et ' Océanie. Par le Comte Henri 
Russell-Killough. Paris and London : Hachette. 

t Le Due des Moines. Par Paul Avenel. Paris: Dentu. 

§ Blanche et Marguerite. Par Arstne Houssaye. Paris: Lévy. 

|| Les Zouaves de la Mort. Par Henri Augu. Paris: Brunet. 

| Les Héroines, Nouvelles Polonaises. Par G. Vilbort. Paris and 
London: Hachette. 

** Les Destinées, Par le Comte Alfred de Vigny. Paris: Lévy. 
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productions, carefully matured and polished with the most artistic 
diligence, appeared at long intervals, chiefly in the pages of the 
Revue des deux Mondes. Some of the pieces composing the volume 
now before us are therefore already known to many readers, but 
they will no doubt be very acceptable in their new form. 
ount de Vigny’s mind was essentially cast in a metaphysical 
mould. M. Calemard de La Fayette is more of a descriptive 
turn*, and he has celebrated agriculture, country life, and rustic 
scenery in a poem which we can unhesitatingly recommend. The 
school of Delille, Boucher, and St. Lambert 
ad given us views of nature as seen from the terrace of Versailles 
or the parterres of Trianon; M. de La Fayette, like M. Autran and 
M. Brizeux, describes nature as it is. 

By way of contrast, we may notice M, de ‘Chevigné’s Contes 
Rémois +, 2 new and cheap edition of which has just ap ° 
Persons of a Rabelaisian turn of mind, who relish La Fontaine and 
Boccaccio, will find in this small duodecimo plenty to satisfy their 
taste. M. de Chevigné has all the qualities of the esprit gaulois, 
and few can boast of possessing to the same extent that particular 
vein of humour which, from the old fabliaux downwards, has 
always been a leading characteristic of the true national school 
amongst our neighbours. 

We may conclude by returning to sober reality, and what can be 
more real than Messrs. Didot’s Annuaire du Commerce t, a large 
quarto containing 3,208 pages, and full of useful statistical and 
other details? Messrs. Didot’s Annuwire is a directory for Paris, 
but it is much more. All the departments and colonies of the 
Empire are noticed ; commercial tables showing the Custom House 
and other tariffs have been added, besides a ey of informa- 
tion of a miscellaneous kind, which renders the volume a 
thoroughly useful work of reference. 


* Le Poéme des Champs. Par Ch. Calemard de La Fayette. Paris and 
London: Hachette. 


¢ Les Contes Rémois. Nouvelle édition. Paris: Lévy. 
$A ire du Ce ce. Publié par Didot Freres. 1864. 
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OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—Last 


Twelve Nights of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON’S Management. Final 
Close on Saturday, March 19th. On Monday, March 7th, Wednesday 9th, and Friday !ith, 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER ; Tuesday sth, Thursilay toth, MARITANA; the only repre- 
sentations. To conclude with FANCHETTE. 
12th, Farewell BENEFIT of Mr. W. Harrison, on his retirement from the Management of the 
Royal Eng\ish Opera at Covent Garden, when will be presented THE ROSE OF CASTILLE. 


appearance in b> 
OPERA. On this occasion Amphitheatre Stalls will be reserved, and may be secured at the 
m till Five daily.—On Monday, March 14th, Farewell BENE- 
FIT of Miss Lovisa on her retirement from the Management of t 
be aber's Opera CROWN DIAMONDS 
and the Second Act of THE PURITAN'S: DAUGHTE On this occasion Amphi 
Stalls will be reserved, and may be Booked to secure places. 


Monday POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
desire 


On Monday next, March 7, the Programme will include Mendelssohn's Ottet, by 

. Pianoforte, M. Chas. Hallé; Violin, M. Vieuxtemps (his last appearance but one); 

Violonceilo, M. Paque. Vocalists—Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Santley. 

Mr. Benedict. Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission. Is. Programmes and Tickets at 
Chappell & Co's., 50 New Bond Street; and at Austin’s, 28 Piccadiily. 


t. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 

will sperie their Entertainment, THE PYRAMID, and Mr. John Parry will describe 
MRs. ROSELEAF’S LITTLE EVENING PARTY, every Evening (except Saturday), at 
Light. Saturday Mornings at Three.—Koyal Gallery of lilustration, 14 Regent Street. 


WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. 


OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. — The 
ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the Members 
is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5 Pall-mall East. Nine till Dusk. Admission, One Shilling. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, 

53 Pall Mall._The EXHIBITION of CARL WERNER’S celebrated SERIES of 

a Bethlehem, and the Holy Places-is NOW OPEN. Admission, 
ne 


SouTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. — MULREADY EXHI- 
BITION.—An Exhibition of the WORKS of the late Witn1am Mvurreapy, R.A., will 
open at the South Kensington Museum on Saturday, March 12, 1864. 
Admission on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturduys, from Ten a.m. till Ten p.or., free; on Wed- 
nesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, Students’ Days, from Ten a.». till Six p.m., Sixpence. 
By Order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Ed i 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S ILYACINTH or 
FIRST SPRING SHOW will be held on Wednesday next. March 9, at South Ken- 
sington. Fellows admitted at Twelve o’clock. Fellows with their Friends (with Tickets, Is. 
each), at One o'clock. The Public, 2s. 6d. each, at Two o'clock, 
The Show will be in the Council Room and adjoining Arcades. 


ART-UNION of LONDON.—Subscription, One Guinea.— 


Prizeholders select from the Public Exhibitions. Every Subscriber has a chance of a 
valuable Prize, and, in addition, receives a handsomcly-bound folio copy of Coleridge's 
of “ The Ancient Mariner,” illustrated by 20 Plates, designed expressly for this ‘Society by 
J. Noel Paton, R.S.A. ‘The Work is now ready for uelivery. 


GEORGE GODWIN, 
444 West Strand, Feb. 1864. LEWIS POCUCK, } Hon. Secs. 
MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, February, 1861. 


r | ‘HERE will be an Election, in June next, to two Senior 

Scholarships, each tenable-as long as the holder shall continue to be » Member of Marl- 
borough College. Competition for these Scholarshi;.s is limited to Candidates whose age, on 
Januury }, 1864, was under 15. elr annual value will be £59 each, and, in the case of a 
successful Candidate not being a Member of the College, a free Nomination worth £20 will be 
given. The total expense of |, lodging, medic :1 attendance, xc. &c., to the holders of these 
Scholarships will be, to Sons of Clergymen under 2) per annum, to Sons of Laymen about 
220 per annum. 

At the same time, there will be an Election to two Junior Scholarships, tenable for two years, 
or till Election toa Senior Scholarship, each of the annual value of « 20, together with free nomi- 
tition for the Junior Scholarships is limited to Candidates whose agc, 
on January 1, 1864, was under 14. 

Another Scholarship, worth £16 a year, will also be filled up in June, confined to the Sons of 
naries within the limi! 


lergymen who have served for five years as Chaplains or Missio: its of the 
? Age of Candid for t the same as for 


Ci 
ast India Company's C 

Further iculars will be on application to Mr. W. P. Sexxiex, the Co! ‘ 
M — 
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e Junior Scholarships. 
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M ALVERN.—Preparation for the Army, Universities, and 

Civil Service Clergyman, M.A., Graduate in Honours of Trinity College 
Cambridge, has ONE VACANCY. The pure, bracing air, and gravelly soil of Malvern 
render it one of the healthiest localities in Enzland.—Address, Dreria,carc of Messrs. W. & J. 
Burrow, Great Malvern. 


T. ALBANS, HERTS.—The Head Master of the Grammar 
School has Vavancies in his house for PUPILS, to prepsre for the Universities, Competitive 


Examinations, Mili and Civil. A few Sons of Gentlemen may be received to educate in 
with the Foundation.—Address, the Rey. the Heap demas, School, 
St. Albans, Herts. 
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